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Summer Days 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more 


than ever needed by holiday-makers or home - stayers. 


Hand Sapolio 


is equally necessary at sea-shore or mountains. Take it 
along — ‘twill quickly remove play-stains and make the 
vacation-child presentable. Grass-stains and the “smear” 


of the fishing and clamming vanish before it. 
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an international reputation as a unique example of daily journalism. 

It presents a resume of life in this many sided community, cleverly written 
interviews with Chautauqua’s notable visitors and brings to the reader re- 
ports of addresses, lecturers and sermons delivered from the famous Chau- 
tauqua Platform. Such a store of valuable reading concerning literary, 
scientific and educational subjects can be found in no other present day 
publication and gives an intrinsic value far above its cost to the subscriber. 
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OF THINGS 
WORTH 
WHILE 


Chautauqua Publications 


All Chautauqua publications are now issued 
by the Chautauqua Press Publishing Depart- 
ment of Chautauqua Institution itself, at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. ‘Thanks to the develop- 
ment of trolley, telegraph, mail and express 
facilities, Chautauqua, New York, has become 
an all-the-year-round town, in every sense ade- 
quate to the conduct of this branch of the 
Chautauqua System. The permanent location 
and development of the publications at the 
home of Chautauqua Institution is therefore 
practical as well as appropriate. 

The Chautauqua Print Shop, thoroughly 
equipped for high class printing, has been in- 
stalled in the Colonnade at Chautauqua, a 
large, modern, brick store and office structure, 
electric lighted and steam heated. 

The list of Chauts ee a" ations includes, 
besides the four C. L. § . books each year, 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN F AGAZINE (monthly) 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN Dartty (formerly Assem- 
bly Herald) during the summer season; THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN QUARTERLY, an Institution bul- 
letin. To these will be added THe Cnautau- 
QUAN WEEKLY, an 8 page weekly newspaper ae 
voted to Chautauqua and Chautauqua Lake de- 
velopments, begigning in September of this 
year. 

Without increé asing the price to subsc ribers, 
some striking improvements will be made in 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN -MAGAZINE next month 
to inaugurate the new ,volume Number 44. 
These are made possible by the centralization of 
offices and first class equipment at Chautau- 


qua. 
Sy 
The New C. L. S. C. Course 


Evidences of great enthusiasm over the new 
C. L. S. C. course of the “English Year” in- 
crease in volume at the home offices. Reports 
from the early summer Chautauqua assemblies 
indicate substantial advance in enrollment of 
members, and the mail shows unusual interesst 
in the subjects of the course announced. All 
the books and the membership book were ready 
early this year; an advantage widely appre- 
ciated. 

C. L. S. C. representatives in the field. say 
that the inclusion of a book on Shakespeare 
meets the wants of many clubs besides Chau- 
tauqua circles. The study of the actual work- 
ing of the English Government as compared 
to the American system, rather than the or- 
dinary English History appeals to many per- 
sons. Katherine Lee Bates takes an automobile 
tour of the western counties of England this 
summer from the Lake country to Cornwall in 
order to prepare the Reading Journey through 
this region so rich in literary and historic as- 
sociations. 


CHAU TAUQUAN S]]™ “xo 
Point of View 


UPLIFT 
FORCES 


Material of Permanent Value 


Shailer Mathews’ “French Revolution,” 
written for the C. L. S. C. has been used 
in class work of the Department of History and 
Political Science, University of Denver 

Permission has been given for reprinting 
from THe CHAUTAUQUAN the verses “To a 
Live Oak,” by Marion Pelton Guild, in the book 
of verse printed for the benefit of the Welles 
ley College Library fund. 

The series of stimulating articles written 
for THe CHAUTAUQUAN by Professor Charles 
Zueblin under the title “The Civic Renascence,” 
have been revised,” and published by the Chi- 
cago University Press in a book called “A 
Decade of Civic Improvement.” 


bs tal 


From Readers 
“T am enpoying this year’s work so much 
and find it such an inspiration, not only to my 
work as teacher, but to myself personally.” 
PARMA, IDAHO. 


course, 


“We have taken the Chautauquan Couhse for a 
long time but really enjoyed “The Spirit of the 
Orient” the last club year more than any other 
course. India, Japan and China were delightful 
and the programs such a help. We are looking 
forward to the English year with so much 
pleasure. ABILENE, TEXAS 


“This year completes the four years course 
and I must say I am sorry that the time is so 
near completion as I have so thoroughly en- 
joyed it. 

“I do not feel that I shall ever get on with- 
out THe CHautTauguan. I shall always 
have to have it among the magazines I sub- 
scribe for, and from time to time I shall add 
books of the reading course to my collection 
of books. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“Everything relating to C. L. S. C. still 
flourishes in Shelbyville (Illinois). Our Hall 
in the Grove continues to astonish me with 
regularity of attendance and continued inter- 
est in the work. The novelty has surely worn 
off in eight years but there is no sign of waning 
enthusiasm. I sometimes think that the real 
Chautauqua purpose has been accomplished 
with us, for the habit of regular, correlated 
reading seems to have been permanently formed 
and also some intelligent discussion and ex- 
change of opinion on that reading.” 


N. Y., has one 
S. C. course 


Edelweiss Circle, Mt. Vernon, 
reader who has followed the C. L. 
for thirteen years, another nine, another six, 
and still another for five years; and “it is hard 
to say which are the more enthusiastic, the 
older or newer Chautauquans.” 
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The Oak Place School, 


Akron, Obio, 


Prepares for schools and colleges and has 
the right of certification to Wellesley, 
Vassar and Chicago University. 

It is situated amidst twenty acres of 
land at the home of the late Lews Miller, 
founder of Chautauqua. 


y 74 
Address 
MISS GRACE MILLER, Oak Place, Akron, O., or 
MISS G. C. WEYMOUTH, 306 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Accident Cabinet Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, is placing on the market a small Sick 
and Accident Cabinet, suitable for travelers, 
autoists, etc. It contains 24 articles most likely 
to be needed in case of sickness or accident. 
Price of same is only $1.50, less than the retail 
value of the contents. 

They also manufacture larger sizes, for use 
in factories, shops, etc. 

Their advertisement can be found on another 
page of this paper. 
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Salaries Increased 75 Per Cent Through Our 


$3 SHORTHAND COURSE 


“After considerable practical ex 
erience with your lesson sheets, 
T deskee to state that I consider 
them unsurpassed for training a 
student in up-to-date working 
stenography. Their superiority 
over the ordinary text books lies 
not merely in what they teach but 
also in what they omit. I know 
students of your system whose 

wages have been increased 75 per 
cent. since taking your course.’’— 
Kilbur F. Kose, sos W. Chelten 


Ave., Germantown, Phila, 
“People told me I could never 
learn it, but | am surprising them 
in being able to earn my own liv 
ing by its practical application.”’— 





M, X. Garinger, Wilkes Barre, Pa 

These are only two out of more than too testimon- 

ials from those who have profited greatly by the only 

practical, simple and complete home study short 
hand course in America. 


THE SIMPLEX SHORTHAND SYSTEM 
FULL COURSE FOR $3 


We will send this system, complete in eleven easy 
lessons, postpaid on receipt of price. It can easily 
be mastered at home, evenings. Or if you wish 
proof of our claim we will send you a booklet con 
taining letters from students who are holding excel- 
lent positions through their knowledge of this system. 

The price is $3 — so ridiculously low as to be out 
of proportion to the value of the course. Offer is 
limited. Write atonce. It will be the best invest 
ment of your life, particularly i: you are interested in 
educational advancement. Address the Director 


POST GRADUATE COLLEGE OF SHORTHAND, 
408 Girard Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 











Classed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
as one of the fourteen “A” colleges for women in the 


United States. Four laboratories; Astronomical 
Observatory; Gymnasium. $65,000 expended in 
new buildings this year. Ample athletic grounds, 
boating course, etc. Fifty acres ia the campus. 
Endowment reduces cost to students to $300 for 
full literary courses. For catalogue address, 


WM. W. SMITH, A. M., LL.D., President. 

















The Illinois Training School 
for Nurses 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers a 
three years’ course of training in nursing to wo- 
men, comprising practical and theoretical work 
and instruction in hospital wards. Classes and 
lectures and an extended course in Dietetics. 
The school buildings are separate from the hos- 
pitals, being large, comfortable, well heated, 
rooms well equipped for teaching. For detailed 
information apply to Miss Rose, Supt., 304 
Honore St., Chicago, Illinois. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous 
school life. A new gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Illustra- 
ted pamphlet sent free. Please address. 


DR. K. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








New York, HAMILTon. h 

A School for boys of high 

Colgate Academy. scholarship and sound moral 

character; prepares for College or Scientific School. 

Gymnasium ; ample grounds for athletic games. Full 
term begins September 20. 
Address, 

F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
Founded 1836. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Regular and College Preparatory Courses. Music, 
Elocution and Art. For catalogue, address 
Miss Christiana C, Thompson, Principal. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Usual Technical Training. Regular Normal, Special 
and Home Makers Courses. Lectures by Prof. Angell, 
Prof. Earl Karnes, Frof. Mead and others. Residence 
for «tudents in ideal location offers many opportupi- 
ties for social life and ppaens training. Increasing 
demand for our graduates 

Address, 40 Scott St., Chicago., Ill. 
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© the making of articles, ser- 
addresses on the 
question of business graft, cor- 


mons and 

abuses and commercial dis- 
honesty there is apparently no end. Do 
these evidences of discontent and unrest 
indicate national pessimism and national 
apprehension? Or are they, on the con- 
trary, to be viewed as healthy symptoms 
of a moral awakening, of a popular de- 
termination to correct evils 
and enforce higher lezal and moral stand- 
ards? Thoughtful Americans naturally 
take the latter view, and disclaim sym- 
pathy with those shallow “optimists” who 
condemn, not the abuses present in our 
affairs, but the agitators who denounce 


recognized 


Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University, in 
a baccalaureate address, dealt as follows 
with the present campaizn against greed, 


those responsible for the abuses. 


lawlessness, and special privilege : 

The idle rich are an excrescence in any 
properly organized community. And in 
a democratic republic, in which every man 
has a vote, be assured that the rights 
which convention grants to property 
would be swept away if the propertied 
classes became idle, luxurious, selfish, 
hard-headed and indifferent to the strug- 
gles and toils .of less fortunate fellow 
citizens. The voice of the age is that men 
want wealth without undergoing that toil 
by which alone wealth is created. The 
love of money and the reck‘ess pursuit of 
it is undermining the national character 

sut the nation, thank God, is beginning to 
perceive the fatal danger. The reaction 
caused by recent revelations testifies to a 
moral awakening. At heart the nation is 


though its moral sense has 
been too long hypnotized by material pros- 


still sound, 


perity. We must restrain the brutal and 
predatory pursuit of wealth by laws for 
the protection of the weak and for the 
‘ equalizing of opportunity.’ 

Warnings and appeals of like character 
or tenor have been addressed to our multi- 
millionaires and “captains of industry” by 
men of conservative affiliations and high 
standing in the political or professional 
world. Pages might easily be filled with 
trenchant and significant quotations, but 
space limits permit only a few. 

Senator Lodge, in a speech on the meat 
bill, used the following language: 


Heaping up money in this regardless 
way, regardless of law, regardless of the 
employes, regardless of the public health ; 
openly defying public opinion; so far as 
I know never doing one thins; to make one 
corner of the earth a little better or a 
little happier for their presence in it. 

I have no sympathy whatever with 
socialistic movements that are going on to 
take possession of all sorts of business and 
utilities, whether municipal, state of na- 
tional. I believe the movement means the 
destruction of the government which we 
reverence and love and which has taken 
us a hundred years to build up. 

Bvt I say, and I say it in all serious- 
ness, that those packers in Chicavo and 
those owners of the Standard Oil have 
done more to advance socialism and an- 
archism and unrest and agitation than all 
the socialist agitators who stand today be- 
tween the oceans. 

Our former minister to Spain, Stewart 
L. Woodford, spoke in the same strain in 
a commencement address. We demand, 
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he said, obedience to law, but to whom 
should this demand be particularly di- 
rected? He continued: 


It is not in the slum, the tenement-house, 
the fetid atmosphere of the places where 
the poor half live that anarchy and social- 
ism are bred. It is the way that you and 
I treat the poor, the way we spend our 
money, make use of our money, the dis- 
regard of law on the part of great cor- 
porations, the business principle that 
might makes right, that fosters these 
creeds and endangers the state. 


The rich man who uses the influence 
of his wealth to evade the law is above all 
others in the community a traitor to the 
best interests of our land. Upon the rich 
falls the heaviest responsibility for up- 
holding the law. Their wealth has been 
earned under the law, and is secured to 
them by the law. 

Mr. Wayne MacVeagh the leading 
lawyer, defends the principle of progres- 
sive taxation of incomes and inheritances 
and urges sober, honest study of the ques- 
tion of limiting accumulation of wealth. 
The unrest among the poor and underpaid 
he regards as perfectly natural, and our 
greatest national need, he holds, is “a 
working basis of agreement” between 
toilers and the men of great wealth. An 
anonymous writer in the North American 
Review, who is introduced by the editor 
as “the greatest living American philos- 
opher,” appeals to the multimillionaires, 
not only to refrain from opposing progres- 
sive taxation, but to accept legislation 
limiting possessions and salaries and insur- 
ing an equitable distribution of wealth. He 
denies that men have a moral right to 
grab all they can and spend it as they 
see fit. He believes that the moral basis 
of property is service, and that the man 
who cannot show good, honest title to his 
property cannot expect society to re- 
spect it. 


These utterances certainly testify to the 
moral awakening of which President 
Schurman speaks, and it is certain that 
the legislation of the future will rest 
largely on the principle thus enunciated. 


Highways and Byways 


Record of a Remarkable Session 


of Congress 


In the record of the first or “long” 
session of the Fifty-ninth Congress we 
may study the force and effect of public 
opinion, the great strength of the popular 
demand for legislation corrective of cor- 
porate abuses and protective of the rights 
of the people. When Congress met last 
December, a rather commonplace, routine 
session was expected. It was even doubted 
whether the Senate would act on the rail- 
road rebate question. When it adjourned 
for the summer and the legislative year, 
the universal comment was that the session 
had been memorable, fruitful and highly 
creditable. 


The session was in truth remarkable for 


*the legislation enacted during the period, 


the character of the debates, the number 
of vital questions discussed, the investi- 
gations set on foot, and the way in which 
leaders and followers alike put partisan- 
ship aside and responded to the demands 
of the people. 


The rate regulation bill, the meat in- 
spection bill, the pure food bill, the reso- 
lution for an investigation of the coal and 
oil industries (to ascertain whether the 
trust act, the anti-rebate act and the inter- 
state commerce act had been obeyed) and 
the bill to limit the immunity of witnesses, 
may be mentioned as the principal meas- 
ures in which partisanship played little 
or no part. Party leaders are always 
anxious to “make political capital,” to 
“gain credit” for election day; but the 
tendency now is to make capital by meet- 
ing popular wishes, not by finding fault 
with the other side and attacking all its 
proposals and moves. 

Among the important bills passed at the 
session are these: 

Te bill increasing the power of the 
commerce commission, enabling it to fix 
rates in certain cases, punishing rebates 
and illegal discriminations more severely 
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—From the Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE SCANDALS HAVE 
ALARMED THE BRITISH INVESTOR, WHO, IN 
FUTURE, IS NOT LIKELY TO PLACE HIS MONEY 


WITH AMERICAN FIRMS 
—From the Daily Mirror, Australia. 





DRESSED TO KILL. 


uid 








THESEUS ROOSEVELT AND THE MINOTAUR 
—From London Pune. 


CURRENT XCARFOQNMENT 


(by imprisonment as well as by| fines }, 
and placing express companies, sleeping 
car companies, pipe lines and s6-¢alled 
“private lines” under the commission's 
jurisdiction. . 
The bill is for more efficient inspectjep 
of meats intended for interstate or foreign 
commerce, and providing for better sani- 
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—From the Chicago Tribune. 


tary" conditions in the packing establish- 
mettts. 

The-“piire food” bill—the bill exclud- 
ing from interstate commerce adulterated, 
deleterious or misbranded foodstuffs and 
drugs. This act is emphatically one rest- 
ing on elementary honesty and decency. 
It is aimed at sheer fraud and deception 
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and the sale of ‘poisonous substances 
under false labels. 

The uniform naturalization bill which 
will do away with “wholesalq@” naturaliza- 
tion, for political purposes, of unfit aliens, 
by requiring a knowledge of English, uni- 
form tests and standards and proper 
records. 

The statehood bill, discussed in another 
column of this issue. 

The “lock canal” bill—the bill settling 
the question of the type of the isthmian 
canal and providing for a waterway with 
locks instead of a sea-level canal. 

President Roosevelt worked strenuously 
for these measures and they were hotly 
and fully debated. The public supported 
the President, and there is no doubt as 
to the popularity of the session’s legisla- 
tion. The failures of Congress are neither 
few nor trivial—the gravest of them be- 
ing the refusal to pass the bill reducing 
the duties on imports from the Philip- 
pines—but they are scarcely remembered 
by the people at large in their satisfac- 
tion with the session’s record. 


“ 
The New Member of the Union 


Among the important measures passed 
at the late session of Congress is the 
Statehood act, which settled in a satisfac- 
tory way the long controversy over the 


Highways and Byways 


sisterhood of states. There are four Ter- 
ritories, and each has sought admission as 
state. 
bitterly opposed, and at last a compro- 
mise has been effected. 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory are 


a separate This plan has been 


to be admitted as one state, and a great 
commonwealth it will be. Arizona and 
New Mexico have the opportunity to gain 
admission on similar terms, but it is not 
certain that they will unite. In November 
each of these territories will vote on the 
proposition, and if the majority of the 
people in each shall vote for union, a con- 
stitutional convention will be held, a con- 
stitution adopted, and a state formed. Ari- 
zona is declared to be unalterably opposed 
to union with New Mexico, and expected 
to vote against it. In that event, one star 
instead of two will be added to the Amer- 
ican flag, and for an indefinite period 
the territorial status of Arizona and New 
Mexico will be maintained by Congress 
in spite of continued agitation for separate 
statehood. 

Oklahoma has an area of about 39,000 
square miles, and a population of 308,000. 
Indian Territory has an area of 31,000 
square miles and a population of 392,000. 
There are in the former territory 79 
riational banks, 247 territorial banks, and 
2,192 district schoolhouses. These are 
official census figures. 
the population is much larger in reality 


It is believed that 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE NEW STATE WHICH WILL BE FORMED BY THE UNION OF OKLAHOMA 


AND INDIAN TERRITORY. 
1: UNITE 


ALSO THE TERRITORI’S OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO WHICH MAY 








Highways and Byways 


character of this population, especially in 
Indian Territory, but the fact seems to be 
that even in the latter barely one-twentieth 
are full-blooded Indians. Four-fifths of 
the inhabitants are white with a small per- 
centage of negroes. The inhabitants are 
intelligent and there is no doubt as to their 
capacity for self-government. 

The new state will be entitled to five 
Representatives and, of course, two Sen- 
ators. 
second half of the next session. 


al 


The Progress of Events in Russia 


These may sit in Congress in the 


Once more intelligent observers predict 
a violent revolution in Russia. The em- 
pire is in a state of anarchy. Agrarian 
ovtrages are reported almost daily, as 
‘seditious and treasonable” outbreaks 
in the army, assassinations, 
strikes, and so on. 


are 
i political 
The worst and most 
dangerous of all symptoms is the renewal 
of anti-Jewish atrocities under official 
The Bielos- 
tok massacre was another Kishinev affair, 
all honest testimony showing that the 
police and troops not only gave the Jews 
of the city no adequate protection, but ac- 
tually fired on such of them as were 
armed and tried to defend themselves 
against the inflamed, blood-thirsty rabble. 
The governor purposely vacated his post 


provocaion and instigation. 


to avoid responsibility; his excuse was 
that he did not know what the central 
government really expected him to do. 
He suspected, in other words, that mas- 
sacre and atrocity rather suited the pur- 
poses of the bureaucracy at that particular 
moment. He had ample ground for his 
suspicion, for the bigoted, corrupt and 
reckless bureaucracy of Rwussia has re- 
peatedly instigated racial conflicts in 
order to divert attention from political is- 
sues, or in order to create conditions de- 
manding arbitrary and stern “repression” 
of the “revolutionary” forces. 

It is plain to all thoughtful observers 
that internal peace and order will not be 
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restored in Russia as long as the court 
and the bureaucracy continue to oppose 
the douma, the only body that has moral 
authority and represents the nation, and 
to resist the reforms demanded by it. The 
douma, it is true, has been tending more 
and more to assume the character of a 
revolutionary assembly. It has exceeded 
its legal powers in the demands it has 
made. But the reactionary, perverse at- 
titude of the government is responsible 
for this tendency. The douma would 
gladly codperate with the government 
were the latter honest and intelligent. It 
has taken the position that it is absurd 
to attempt to govern with a ministry that 
has been repudiated and censured by the 
It has de- 
manded a ministry of liberal and pro- 


representatives of the people. 


gressive men, men to whom the peo- 
The 
present ministry is impotent and contemp- 
tible. 


ple could give their confidence. 


Aside from the ministerial question, the 
douma insists upon: 


A comprehensive agrarian 
based on the principle of compulsory pur- 
chase of private lands, to satisfy the land 
hunger of the peasantry. 

A personal liberty act, doing away with 
arbitrary arrests and arbitrary interfer- 


measure, 


ence with free speech, assembly and pub- 
lication. 


An equal civic rights act abolishing all 
restrictions On account of race and re- 
ligion. The dovma believes that the Jew- 
ish problem in Russia is simply the re- 
sult of the legal discriminations to which 
the Jews are subjected in the matter of 
residence, education and the ownership 
of land. It will undoubtedly pass a bill 
conferring equal rights on the Jews, and 
the qvestion is whether the upper cham- 
ber, the council of state, and the Tzar 
will approve it. 

Abolition of the death penalty for po- 
litical offences, and amnesty for political 
prisoners. 
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A rupture between the government and 
the douma has been threatened more than 
once since the latter body met, but so far 
it has been avoided. At this writing there 
[-— — | is considerable talk 
| of further conces- 
| sions by the Tzar 


|| in the direction of 
constitutional gov- 
ernment and of ac- 
of at least 
a part of the 
douma’s legislative 
Negotia- 


ceptance 


program. 





tions looking to 


some compromise 
said to be in 


} || progress. If 


are 





the 


ALBERT XK. court does not yield, 
SMILEY d 

Of Lake Mo- terror and _ revollt 

massacre will 





honk. and 
sapente — continue to prevail 
with ultimate consequences of the most 
appalling character. 


International Arbitration 

Two especially significant develop- 
ments in behalf of international arbitra- 
tion were revealed at the twelfth annual 
Lake Mohonk conference: the increasing 
number of organized commercial bodies 
committed to this substitute for war, and 
the attention given to this subject by the 
colleges and universities. Fifty commer- 
cial bodies, representing every section of 
the United States, sent delegates to this 
conference and one session was given over 
entirely to reports from these representa- 
tive business men. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman 
of the special committee to encourage the 
giving of greater prominence to the sub- 
ject of international arbitration in the col- 
leges and universities reported that one 
hundred and fifteen institutions in the 
United States, or nearly a third of the en- 
tire number addressed, took favorable ac- 
tion. Thirty-six arranged for public meet- 
ings on either February 22 or May 18, 
sixteen planned student debates or ora- 
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torical contests, fifty-four brought the 
subject forward in lectures before the 
student body, special students’ meetings 
and in various other ways, and six main- 
tain standing prizes for the best essays 
on the subject. Many institutions took 
steps to secure permanency of the move- 
ment in their respective student bodies. 

The attendance at the twelfth Mohonk 
Conference was the largest on record, 
considerably exceeding three hundred: 
some twenty national and state officials, 
a dozen eminent jurists, several members 
of Congress, a score of lawyers, another 
In welcom- 
ing the members as his personal guests, 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley laid stress upon the 
demand of the first and each succeeding 


score of editors among them. 


Mohonk Conference for a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal, and urged the pres- 
ent peculiar fitness of the United States 
to take the initiative for its establishment. 

Ex-Secretary of State, John W. Foster, 
presiding officer of the conference, en- 
President 
Roosevelt for saving the first Hague 
Conference from complete failure by set- 
ting the Hague Court on its feet, whereas 
the original call had centered upon a pro- 
posal to limit armament. From the Tzar’s 
call for a second Hague Conference the 
question of armament is omitted, but Mr. 
Foster predicted and argued for its con- 
sideration on the insistence of other 
He said, “The gratifying feature 
second conference in Europe is 


dorsed the credit given to 


powers. 
of this 
that it is responded to with alacrity by 
all the governments in striking contrast 
with the hesitation and jealousy which 
marked the first convocation. Another 
interesting feature is that while twenty- 
six governments were represented at the 
conference of 1899, forty-seven have been 
invited to participate in the second Con- 
ference, including all the American States 
and Ethiopia. It will be the first time in 
the history of the human race when all the 
independent nations have come together 
to confer on their mutual interests.” 
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In a review of “Another Year of Arbi- 
tration,’ Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
secretary of the American Peace Society, 
pointed out that China and Persia have 
ratified the treaty and appointed represen- 
tatives in the Hague Court which now 
contains seventy-eight judges represent- 
ing twenty-five powers. The total num- 
ber of treaties of obligatory arbitration 
now signed is forty-four, an increase of 
fourteen during the year. Two of these, 
between Denmark and the Netherlands 
and Denmark and Italy are without limita- 
tions. 
versies for all time to the Hague Court, 
and thus constitute the high-water mark 
of the arbitration movemnt. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott prophesied the de- 
velopment of an international executive 
for an international will. This inspiring 
address has been published in The Outlook. 

“The significance of the next Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference,” called in Rio Janeiro for 
July, was discussed by Ex-Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Francis B. Loomis, and by 
Charles M. Pepper, Special Pan-American 
Railroad Commissioner. Fifteen or eight- 
een republics are represented at the Pan- 
American conference which is now in ses- 
sion. 

Representative Richard Bartholdt of 
Missouri, President of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, des- 
cribéd the work of preparing a program 
for the second Hague Conference, and the 
success of the American Group at the last 
Brussels conference in proposing and be- 
coming commissioned to formulate‘a plan 
for transforming the second Hague Con- 
ference into an international congress, 
this congress to appoint a permanent 
council to codify international law and 
secure continuity of influence, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union becoming a represen- 
tative and quasi-legislative lower house. 

Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore gave an 
interesting address on “The Triumphs of 
Peace.” Addresses dealing with questions 
to come before the next Hague Confer- 


They refer all classes of contro- 
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ence wer: delivered by Hon. William L. 
Penfield, formerly solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State and Hon. Clifton R. Breck- 
enridge of Arkansas, ex-Minister to Rus- 
sia. Hon. James 
Brown Scott, Solic- 
itor of the State 
Department, gave 
an address describ- 
ing “The American 
Society of Internal 
Law.” Other speak- 
ers include Justice 
of the 
United States Sup- 
reme Court, Justice 
Elliot of the Min- 


Brewer 





nesota Supreme || 
Court, Chief Jus- HON. JOHN 

=o i . a W. FOSTER 

tice Emlin McClain Ex-Secretary of 
of the Iowa Sup- State. 

reme Court, Con- |—— 


gressmen James L. Slayden of Texas 
and Arthur L. Bates of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, 
President Faunce of Brown University, 
President Agnes Irwin of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Bishop W. N. McVickar of Rhode 
Island, St. Clair McKelway, Editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Rear Admiral Albert S. 
Barker, Hon. Robert Treat Paine of Bos- 
ton, Hon. Frank Plumley of Vermont, 
and Professor Masujiro Honda of Tokio, 
Japan. 

The introduction of a resolution to pro- 
test against naval appropriation for a 
battleship to outrival the British Dread- 
naught aroused sharp division of opinion. 
The platform adopted made no reference 
to the matter. This platform refers to 
the steady progress which the world is 
making in the promotion of international 
arbitration ; pays tribute to the services of 
the late John Hay ; expresses gratification, 
Over increasing interest in colleges and 
among business men ; commends the Pan- 
American Congress ; and continues : 


“At the present time it is important that 
public attention should be concentrated 
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upon the second Hague Conference, soon 
to be assembled. We hope and believe 
that the beneficial results of the former 
conference will be equalled and perhaps 
surpassed by further deliberations, in the 
land of Grotius, upon the principles of 
international law and the best methods for 
the pacific settlement of international dif- 
ficulties. 

“Especially we hope the second Hague 
conference will elaborate and propose a 
plan by which like conferences may be 
held at stated periods and that in the in- 
tervals appropriate offices may be main- 
tained at the Hague, so that these confer- 
ences may become a permanent and rec- 


ognized advisory congress of the na- 
tions. 
“A -general arbitration treaty to be 


formulated by the Hague conference is 
most desirable and will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by all or nearly all of the countries 
represented in the conference. 

“Among other subjects of immediate 
importance the many unsettled questions 
arising out of maritime warfare, including 
the exemption of private property from 
seizure at sea and the neutralization of 
ocean routes, are respectfully commended 
to the consideration of the Hague con- 
ference. 

“As the general reduction of armaments 
can only be secured by concurrent inter- 
national action, as unanimously recom 
mended by the British Hovse of Commons, 
we earnestly hope that this subject will 


receive careful and favorable  consid- 
eration. 
“While we shall welcome any action 


taken by the coming Hague conference in 
the way of clearly defining the rights and 
obligations of belligerents, as to each 
other and to neutrals; of lessening the 
horrors of war; and of giving increased 
stability and protection to the Red Cross 
movement; it is our hope that the con- 
ference will remember that it is conse- 
crated to the great work of ending as 
well as softening war, and of subjecting 
the relations of nations to the dominion 
of law rather than force.” 

Additional resolutions adopted by the 
conference read: 
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“Resolved: That this conference re- 
cords its enthusiastic appreciation of the 
great and transcendant services in the 
cause of peace performed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in bringing 
about the Peace of Portsmouth between 
Russia and Japan.” 

“Resolved: That the twelfth annual 
Lake Mohonk conference on International 
Arbitration respectfully petitions Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to instruct the delegates 
from the United States to the next Hague 
conference to urge that body to give favor- 
able consideration to three measures 
which will greatly conduce to the peace 
welfare of the world: 

“A plan by which the Hague confer- 
enc may become a permanent and recog- 
nized congress of the nations with advis- 
Ory powers ; 

“A general arbitration treaty for the 
acceptance of all nations ; 

“A plan for the restriction of arnia- 
ments and if possible for their reduction 
by concurrent international action.” 
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“The Social Teaching of Jesus,” “ 


Book on “The French Revolution,” 


E go to the Holy Land to have 

geography and social customs 

minister to our religious knowl- 
edge. The fact that so many of its visitors 
have been disappointed and, as they say, 
disillusioned, has been due very largely 
to the fact that they, have tried to see 
what in the nature of things was no longer 
visible, and even more because they have 
tried to see everything in a hurried visit 
of a few days. No man can see Palestine 
in less than a month. He really ought 
to have a month for Jerusalem and its 
vicinity alone. Twelve days in the Holy 
Land is better than nothing, but it is a 
very mistake to think that a 
twelve days’ visit will do more than let one 
rush from one impression to another. A 


serious 


*Until within the last few years the traveler 
entered Palestine from the north at Beirut or 
from the south at Jaffa. Of late years a third 
port has been developed at Haifa where a rail- 
road may now be taken for the Jordan valley 
and ultimately for Damascus. Haifa has also 
become a port for Galilee and one may drive 
thence over a reasonably good road through 
Nazareth to the Sea of Galilee. At the best, 
however, Haifa is only an intermediate port, 
while the number of those who start from 
Beirut and Damascus for a tenting trip across 
the country is growing smaller. Jaffa is the 
natural port and Jerusalem the natural center 
of Palestinian tours. A reasonably satisfactory 
trip in the Holy Land may be made a very 
simple matter. The traveler lands at Beirut 
and takes a train for Baalbek and Damascus 
and thence returns to Beirut. ,Then he takes 
a steamer to Haifa whence he goes to Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee and returns to Haifa. He 
takes the steamer again to Jaffa and goes up to 
Jerusalem to visit the Judean region. Such a 
trip as this involves no tents, no horseback 
riding, no excessive fatigue. There are good 
hotels in Beirut and Baalbek and Damascus, 
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visitors to Palestine 
are so often disappointed is the fact that 
they do not have proper companionship. 
They are herded together in companies 
largely composed of those who do not 
know how to travel, and—they “ 
each other’s nerves.” There is many a 
person today who looks back on his visit 
to Palestine as dreary and tiresome who 
might recall it as one of the great ex- 
periences of his life if he had but gone 
about his preparation for the journey as 
sensibly as he goes about his business. 
There are two main routes to Palestine* 
By the one the traveler takes the steamer 
at Athens or Constantinople and goes by 


third reason why 


get on to 


the way of Smyrna or Beirut, either land 
ing there or going on a night’s sail farther 


passable hotels in Nazareth, Tiberias and 
Haifa, an excellent one on Mt. Carmel, while 
in Jerusalem one can be as comfortable as at 
home. But the man who lives only in hotels will 
not see the Palestine he ought to see. That 
lies largely outside of the cities and can be 
studied only as one travels across the country 
on a camping trip. More than one who has 
never been there can realize, the Palestine of 
the Bible is still in evidence; but to’ be seen 
it must be looked for. The half-Europeanized 
Syrians and Arabs who hang about hotel 
corridors and play the part of guides are the 
farthest possible from being the representatives 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. To suppose 
that one will find reproductions of the twelve 
apostles in the waiters at a table d’hote din- 
ner is to invite disappointment. The _ real 
survivals of Biblical times are first of all the 
land itself, notwithstanding the desolation to 
which it has been subjected by friend and foe; 
second, the buildings of the un-Europeanized 
towns and regions; and third, the customs of 
the Bedaween and fellaheen. Modern hotels 
and modern conveniences are desirable but they 
should be kept in their true perspective. 
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to Jaffa. The other approach is by the 
way of Egypt and is the more common 
and on the whole the more desirable. At 
all events one should go in at Jaffa rather 
than at Beirut. 

The traveler sails to Alexandria or Port 
Said from Italy either at Brindisi or 
Naples. After visiting Egypt he takes a 
steamer some evening at Port Said and 
wakes up the next morning to find him- 
self lying off shore with the hills of 
Judea running like a great wall across 
the eastern sky and Jaffa rising in tiers 
of white houses upon its hill. If the sea 
is not too rough he will find his steamer 
surrounded with boats containing six or 
eight oarsmen ready to take him and his 
luggage ashore. If the traveler has been 
wise he will have already made arrange- 
ments with some tourist company’s agent 
or hotel keeper to meet him. If not, the 
probability is that the best thing he can 
do is to entrust himself to the represent- 
ative of Cook or Gaxe or Hughes of 
Jerusalem. 

As a port Jaffa is as nearly a complete 
failure as can be imagined. The ancient 
world recognized this in its story which 
located here the rescue of Andromeda 
from the sea monster by Perseus. Indeed 
in Josephus’ day they would have showed 
you Andromeda’s chains and the mon- 
ster’s bones. The true sea monster is 
still in evidence, a cruel line of rocks 
which form a sort of breakwater. The 
entrance to the unsafe harbor is around 
the northern end of this reef or through 
a narrow channel between its rocks. Large 
vessels do not attempt the feat of entering 
either channel and for safety’s sake lie a 
half mile off shore, transferring their 
passengers and freight to small boats. 

Whoever has landed at Jaffa is not 
likely to forget the experience. As one 
looks out on the big breakers dashing 
over the rocks between which he must 
pass to shore it seems safer to stay on the 
steamer. Safer, perhaps, but not more 
comfortable. The Mediterranean de- 
velops a vicious combination of pitch and 
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roll which even one hardened to the 
Atlantic finds it difficult to withstand. As 
a choice between evils you cautiously 
crawl down the steps and wait for a 
reasonable conjunction of boat and plat- 
form. Then you let yourself go trusting 
that in some way you will land in the boat 
below. Generally you do. Once in the 
boat there are moments of shouting and 
pitching which make the traveler wonder 
whether the career which Jonah so in- 
auspiciously began at this point is not to 
be his; but order comes out of chaos, the 
six oarsmen swing in time, and the boat 
makes for the reef and the. landing place 
beyond. If the sea is rough it is well 
worth while to see the skill with which 
these boatmen wait to catch the crest of 
a roller and ride through the opening in 
the reef into the quiet water beyond. They 
have few equals in the world. 

Once landed the process of going 
through the custom “house is 
You or your representative fees 
custom house official, your bag is not 
opened, and with your porter you march 
calmly through the room out into the 
town. There is, of course, a possible 
question as to the morality of this pro- 
ceeding. The fact, however, is that the 
customs officials’ income is supposed to 
come largely from fees or baksheesh. Ii 
a man has anything that is actually duti- 
able he should declare it, but the Turkish 
custom house official looks upon the 
ordinary traveler as his legitimate victim. 
I recall one uniformed rascal at Smyrna 
who, judging himself improperly feed, 
proceeded to confiscate every book he 
could find in my steamer trunk. It is 
in such predicaments that the tourist 
agent is of real value in preventing ex- 
tortion. 

Once through the custom house the 
traveler finds himself in a new world. 

Jaffa, the Joppa of the Bible, was 
probably founded by the Pheenicians. It 
Bible, but earlier than Biblical reference 


is mentioned a number of times in the 
are those made to it in the Tell-el-Amarna 


simple. 
the 
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THE 


Tablets in which Amen-hotep IV of 
Egypt is said to have had an officer “who 
guarded the Gate of Jaffa.” Itywas suc- 
cessively captured and recaptured by 
Egypt and Assyria but does not seem to 
have been in the hands of the Hebrews. 
At the same time it was the one port 
Judea could use. It was there that Hiram, 
King of Tyre, landed the timber to be 
used in the construction of Solomon’s 
Temple, and thither, too, Ezra shipped his 
trees to build the second Temple. It was 
not until 148 B. c., however, that Jonathan 
the Maccabee captured the city, and not 
until 142 B. c. that his brother, Simon, 
made it a Jewish haven, “an entrance to 
the Isles of the Sea.” The subsequent 
fate of the city was varied. 
successively to the Jews, the Romans, and 
then it became the home of pirates, and 
was destroyed by Vespasian. It was the 
seat of a Bishop during the Crusades. It 
was taken and retaken by the Franks and 
the Saracens. In 1799 it was captured 
by the French. Until within compara- 
tively recent times it was surrounded with 


It belonged . 


CHANNEL AT JAFFA 


walls, but these have now been razed. At 
present it is a city of possibly 40,000 in- 
habitants doing an export and import 
business per year of approximately 20,- 
000,000 francs, and is the home of Ger- 
man agricultural colonies which have been 
fairly successful. It derives its largest 
importance, however, from being the 
pilgrim’s port of Palestine. Between 
twenty and thirty thousand pilgrims are 
said to land here every year. And last, 
but by no means least, it is noted as a 
center of orange culture, and any visitor 
fortunate enough to arrive in spring will 
find that Florida has here no mean rival. 

As one walks from the custom house 
to the hotel there is plenty of evidence that 
he is no longer witnessing a perpetual 
“Midway” exhibition as in Cairo, but is 
face to face with a Semitic civilization 
intent upon its own affairs. The first im- 
pression is one of incessant activity. The 
streets are filled with long lines of horses, 
mules and camels; yet everywhere is 
poverty,—pathetic, obtrusive poverty. 
Nature is kinder to the poor here than she 
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is in colder climates, but misery is every- 
where. 

That this misery is uncalled for and 
is due not to nature but to men will ap- 
pear to any one who takes the trouble to 
visit the Free Religiovs Community of Ger- 
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mans known as the Temple of the Friends 
of Jerusalem. This colony was established 
in 1868, and is an illustration of the fact 
so often to meet the traveler that Pales- 
tine is the Promised Land of religious 
fanaticism. The Temple was intended to 
represent an ideal Christian community 
and to serve as a center from which to 
begin the regeneration both of theological 
and social life in Europe. Starting in a 
protest against extreme theological and 
ecclesiastical teaching, the movement at 
its inception was one of those splendid 
efforts which have marked the history 
of the church to put absolute principles of 
love and fellowship at work in a society 
too much marked by selfishness. Like all 
other communistic groups the Temple 
colony at Jaffa has found it difficult to 
maintain absolute ideals among ordinary 
men and women. Its history has been full 
of difficulties but none the less it still 
numbers several hundred members. Re- 
ligiously its influence has not been very 
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great, but as an example of what scientific 
agriculture can do in Palestine its career 
has been edifying. There could be no 
greater contrast than that which exists 
between the crowded, dirty, ill-smelling 
streets of Jaffa and the rows of clean 
cottages and the 
orchards of the 
There is another colony be- 
longing to Germans a little 
distance from Jaffa which is 
also showing the possibility 
of tilling the soil—covered 


spendid 
colony. 


though it sometimes is to 
_the depth of two feet by the 
drifted sand. To the east 
of the city there lies also 
one of the agricultural ex- 
periments of the Alliance 
Israelite, a sort of Jewish 
Agricultural College. A col- 
cny has been established 
here in which the Jews are 
to be taught agriculture. Its 
success has not been very 
great as yet, however, for the Jewish im- 
migrants of Palestine do not always take 
kindly to agriculture. 

The chief Biblical interest at Jaffa is 
the so-called House of Simon the Tanner 
where Simon Peter the apostle is said to 
have received his vision from Heaven 
The bvilding lies next to or is part of 
a miserable old mosque, and so far as can 
be discovered has no reasonable claim 
vpon one’s credulity. Yet as you stand ori 
its roof you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that if Simon Peter did not wait 
for his dinner at the place where you are 
standing, he at least saw the same stretch 
of sea and.land. It was probably a better 
harbor in his day, and there certainly was 
no steamship lying in the offing, but the 
rocks were there, and the beach, and the 
far stretching Mediterranean. And thus 
the newly arrived traveler learns his first 
and all important lesson for Palestinian 
travel—to be skeptical of identifications 
and appreciative of locations. 
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Beyond the colonies and the House of 
Simon there is not much of interest in 
Jaffa unless it be the hotel where the 
rooms instead of being numbered have 
been given the names of the tribes of 
Israel. Instead of going rp to No. 5 you 
go up to Dan. It is Biblical, but as a 
method of designating rooms would be 
rather confusing anywhere except in 
Jaffa! 

Few travelers stay more than a half day 
in Jaffa. They come in the morning and 
leave as soon as they can. This means in 
the afternoon if they go up to Jerusalem 
by rail and in the morning if they go 
by carriage. 

There are those who feel that it is out 
of keeping to take a train to Jerusalem; 
they would prefer to ride or drive. Such 
prejudice generally vanishes when one 
comes face to face with the facts. Of the 
two ways to go up to Jerusalem the better 
way is undovbtedly by carriage but it is 


also the more tiresome. The train that 
rrns to the Holy City is not without its 
individuality for if the statements of one’s 
dragoman are to be believed it has been 
transported bodily from Panama. This 
fact at least ought to win a certain amount 
of consideration from American visitors. 
Nor is it altogether an ordinary experi- 
ence to be crowded into a hot little com- 
partment with dwellers from all parts of 
the world (and some small though active 
inhabitants of Palestine itself). Yet if 
one finds it too commonplace one can 
travel second class and save two-thirds 
of the fare. A man—a woman ought not 
to make the experiment—probably will 
never want to do it again, brt it is worth 
doing once. A second class compartment 
is probably fifteen feet long with narrow 
seats running lengthwise along the side 
and with a low divan or table in the 
middle. In this compartment you will 
find long rows of people who make des- 
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perate attempts to sit cross-legged upon 
the narrow seat and the divan, mingled 
with Germans who pendulate between 
wrath at the spreading knees of their 
neighbors and fear of draughts from the 
open windows, and an occasional English 
resident of Jerusalem. The probability 
is that after one has sat for half an hour 
between two Orientals trying to sit cross- 
legged on a shelf only a foot wide, and 
has breathed the air wiuch grows rapidly 
cosmopolitan, he will prefer to ride on 
the narrow platform outside the door. It 
may not be safe, but death by wreck is 
preferable to death by suffocation. 

The train runs briskly across the great 
plain that lies between the mountains of 





LUNCHEON ON THE WAY 
Judea and the Mediterranean; through 
Lydda with its recollections of Dorcas; 
through Ramleh with its tall tower dating 
from the thirteenth century; across the 
low lying range of hills ; twists and turns 
through the valleys with their memories 
of the victories of Joshua and David, and 
comes at last to the station a mile or so 
from Jerusalem. There the traveler will be 
surrounded by innumerable Syrians en- 
deavoring to carry his luggage; but here 
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again, if he is wise, he will have provided 
for his reception, and will be met by some 
courier. Driving down the road that 
winds along the hill on the west of the 
Vale of Hinnom by the Sultan’s Pool 
where the Arabs play like children with 
the pipes that bring water from the Pools 
of Solomon three miles to the south, he 
finds himself, almost before he is aware of 
the fact, comfortably situated in one of the 
hotels of the Holy City. 

If, however, the traveler is not in too 
much of a hurry, and wishes to begin a 
leisurely appropriation of those impres- 
sions which make the journey to Palestine 
really of value, he will take a carriage 
from Jaffa and drive to Jerusalem, a trip 
of eight or ten hours. 
He will find a _ road 
almost as good as a park 
boulevard, and, after he 
is clear of the rows of 
tall cacti, he will be face 
to face with that fresh 
beauty which in spring 
spreads. itself over all 
Palestine. A carriage is 
always a more intimate 
way of traveling than a 
railway, and 
with the land is what the 
visitor to Palestine should 
seek. 

There is not much to 
be seen on the road from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem ex- 
cept the land itself. That 
indeed is the chief thing 
and the drive is an object lesson in phys- 
ical geography. Then, too, there are also 
little towns like Lydda and Ramleh re- 
calling dimly Biblical characters, though 
also noticeable because they contain ruins 
from the days of the Crusaders. Indeed 
the intelligent traveler cannot fail to be 
impressed with the fact which is -to meet 
him everywhere in Palestine that the little 
land has a history which the exclusively 
Biblical student would 


intimacy 


never surmise. 
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Everywhere one sees the ruins of the 
Crusader. His ruined castles are on all 
the commanding hills; the ruins of his 
churches are in every town. Here in Pales- 
tine there was developed the most theoret- 
ically perfect feudal state the world ever 
knew, and here the final decision that 
medieval Europe should not rule the East 
was given by the.Saracens. Biblical his- 
tory gives the chief interest to the. land, 
but the deeds of the Crusaders can never 
be quite forgotten as one stands in the 
face of the tremendous ruins of their 
period. 

The road from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
carries One also through the region filled 
with still other un-Biblical recollections. 
Just off to the northeast of Lydda on the 
edge of the hills which rise between the 
Maritime Plain and the Jordan range is 
Mediyeh. It is a miserable little town 
now but once it was Modin, the home 
of that heroic Mattathias who led the re- 
volt which freed Judea from Syria. and 
laid the foundation of the Maccabeean 
kingdom which his sons judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon established. It was there, 
when ordered by the representative of the 
Emperor to sacrifice to a heathen God, 
the old man slew the official, overturned 
the altar, and, summoning the people to 
follow him, rushed to the mountains to 
organize revolt. 

Half way between the road and Medi- 
yeh, is Ajalon, at the mouth of the great 
valley of the same name. It was over it, 
the old song of Jasher said, the sun stood 
still while Joshua slew the enemies of the 
Hebrews. 

As the road climbs slowly up the sides 
of the wadies, or valleys that cut the great 
central range of Judea, the Maritime Plain 
stretches itself before the eye almost com- 
pletely. It is a view worth the long drive. 
The little strip of tillable land which 
composes Palestine—it is only about 
ninety miles from the sea to the desert— 
was the ancient highway between the 
great river civilization of Egypt and the 
other great river civilization of Babylon 
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Along the rolling plain 
across which one has just driven rar the 
road by the sea over which armies and 
caravans have marched for thousands of 
years. When Abraham came from Ur of 
the Chaldeas this plain was teeming with 
cities. 


and Assyria. 


A few of them one can locate to- 





TOWER OF RAMLEH 


day, but most have disappeared or shrunk 
into collections of miserable hovels. Off 
to the south where the sea and the huge 
sand dunes meet is Gaza, still a town of 
some importance. gut Lachish and 
Ekron and Ascalon and Gath and Ashdod 
and Jamnia are all but unmarked. To the 
north of Jaffa the cities of Antipatris, 
Appollonia and Czsarea have all disap- 
peared. The old plain of the Philistines 
which gave its name, whether Canaan 
(Low Land) or Palestine (Philistia), to 
the entire region is covered in places with 
young grain. The Plain of Sharon to the 
north is still rich with its flowers, but is 
richer still in ruins. Not even the enter- 
prise of the Germans has restored it. The 
Bedaween drift into it in spring and 
robbers lurk in its few fastnesses. Yet 
were it again to come under the control 
of a good government it would blossom 
into gardens, for the land seems un- 
conquerably fertile. The climate is the 
climate that gardens love. The water so 
lacking in many portions of Palestine 
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is there in abundance. The Turk it is, 
with his monstrous taxes and his hatred 
of modern methods, who prevents the land 
from being what it once was. Lydda and 
Ramleh, miserable in the midst of their 
gardens, are the sad testimonies to Turk- 
ish misrule. Order is indeed there and 
safety. The long line of watch-towers 
built in 1860 to guard the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem stand empty, and the traveler 
is in as little danger from robbers as he 
is anywhere in the world. But if robbers 
have been destroyed the husbandmen have 
been destroyed also. 

To the south of the road against the 
southern sky lies the amphi-theatrical 
range of low hills called the Shephelah, 
the Hebrew border land. Midway between 
the Judean hills and the Philistine plain 
it abounds in reminiscences of the early 
struggles of the Philistines and the He- 
brews. It was there that Samson ‘per- 
formed his exploits of love and war, and 
down its valleys and over its hills army 
chased army throughout Hebrew history. 
The Philistines were never able to drive 
permanently the Hebrews from the ter- 
ritory to the east of the broad valleys that 
separate these hills from the central range, 
and Saul and David found these same 
hills a barrier against campaigns to the 
west. In the midst of the broad valleys 
of the Shephelah were cities of consid- 
erable size. On the north were Jazar and 
Timnath, while Zorah, Kirjath-Jearim 
and Bethshemesh were a little to the 
south, on the two sides of the valleys 
through which the railroad now goes up 
to Jerusalem. Still farther south but 
quite out of sight from the carriage road 
is Wady el Afranj, with its recollections 
of Roman cities, its ruins of Eleutheroplis 
and its great caverns. It is in this range of 
hills also that some of the most interesting 
excavations have been made by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, particularly 
at Tell el Hesy (Lachish) and Tell es Safi 
(possibly the city of Gath). 

With these mounds, or ftel/s, which 
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mark the site of ancient cities the traveler 
in Palestine soon becomes familiar, and if 
he be a genuine student of history he has 
every reason to be thankful that they are 
sO numerous.~Within them are buried 
the ruins of successive generations one 
above the other. No more .trustworthy 
source of Biblical history could be imag- 
ined, when once the archzologist has read 
their secrets. 

Half way to Jerusalem at a little inn 
among the hills your driver will stop to 
rest and feed his horses. They deserve 
such attention; for hours they have 
scarcely broken from their smart trot. 
But the traveler who is wise will not enter 
the café, but will take his luncheon some- 
where on the rocks under the trees. 
most people it will be the first quiet hour 
spent in the Holy Land, and such an hour 
should be spent in the open. First im- 
pressions are likely to be lasting. A man 
who has stretched himself upon his rug 
and watched the blue sky through the 
muiberry trees, and felt the warmth of the 
early spring sun, and breathed the dust- 
less air full of the vigor of sea and mount- 
ain, and felt the quiet of a deserted land 
is not likely to know many hours quite 
as restful. 

There is something appalling in the 
first touch of the silence of Palestine. It 
is not the silence of the woods, it is not 
the silence of the desert or the ocean, it 
is the silence of a land which once was 
full of the bustle of life. Everywhere are 
the ruins of successive generations. No 
land, except it be the Campagna of Rome, 
has such a solitude. But in the Campagna 
one can see the beginnings of new in- 
dustries which will make desolate places 
again populous. In Palestine one feels 
no such hope. Beauty is there, and 
sacred memories, but no hope; 
silence and memories. 

The road swings into Jerusalem around 
2 splendid valley across which flicker the 
early evening lights of the villages. Build- 
ings of a modern sort begin to appear, the 
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homes of Jews brought to the Holy 
Land by piety or charity. 
Jerusalem that is growing up along the 
Jaffa road, a Jerusalem peopled with 
thousands of Jews who can earn little or 
nothing and who must be supported by 
their wealthy brethren in Europe and 
America. It is an almost uncanny transi- 
tion from the all but uninhabited hillsides 
through which the road from Jaffa runs to 
these rows of tile-roofed tenements broken 
here and there by some great institution 
of charity. But such is Jerusalem on the 
west and north. It is not a picturesque 
approach to the Holy City, but it is at 


It is a new 


least eloquent of the fact that one is 
approaching a city sacred to three religions. 
Jews, Mohammedans and Christians alike 
flock there to share in uneasy partner- 
ship the holy sites. The ancient city it- 
self spreads out at first in occasional 
glimpses and then more generously. And 
as the driver forces his horses into a fina 
exhibition of speed and pulls up with a 
flourish the the traveler 
realizes better than he can at Rome with 
its railroad:station that he is at last in one 
of the cities of history. 
across centuries. 
of his Faith. 


before hotel, 


He has driven 
He has come to a city 
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HE great central zone that sep- 

! arates the Jordan Valley from 
the Sea is not a chain of mountain 

peaks but of hills and valleys, and hills 
within valleys. Nearly on a line drawn 
from Jaffa to the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, this great hill region splits apart 
with the range of Scopus and Mount of 
Olives on the east and that of Neby- 
Samvil or Mizpah on the west. Be- 
tween these two ranges two hills project 
southward from the highlands of the 
north into a valley, like the fore and mid- 
dle fingers of a gigantic hand. Upon 
them and the highlands from which they 
sprang, Jerusalem was built. The western 
and higher hill is, by general though by 
no means unanimous consent, to be recog 
nized as Zion. The eastern and lower 
hill which rises abruptly on the east was 
Mount Moriah upon which the Temple 
was built. Between the two hills was the 
Valley of the Cheese Makers, the Tyro- 
poeon, now partially filled with the debris 
of centuries. On the west and south of 
the city is the Valley of Hinnom destined 
to add the lurid name of Gehenna to the 
vocabulary of religion. On the east of 
the Temple is Kedron forever sacred with 
the memories of David and Jesus. To the 
south of the two projecting highlands, 
Hinnom and Kedron unite in a valley that, 
growing ever wilder, finally reaches the 
Dead Sea. Years ago a brook ran down 
through Kedron; it even runs today in 
very rainy seasons. In Hinnom there have 
been for centuries large reservoirs, one of 
which, the Sultan’s Pool, is still to be seen, 
though hardly to be used for its proper 
purposes. In the ancient days the Tyro- 
poeon valley was spanned by a noble 
bridge fifty feet wide, the spring of one 
of the arches of which bears the name 
of the American archzologist, Rob- 
inson, who discovered it a half cen- 
tury ago. Twenty feet below the 
surface of the debris excavators found 
the stones of the entire arch lying on an 
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ancient pavement. Another bridge, though 
as yet less accurately located, 
spanned the Kedron valley, 
doubtless to the road to 
Across that bridge every year the 
Priest drove the red heifer as a 
part of that highly developed ritual with 
which the Jews of Jesus’ day sought to 
make their peace with Jehovah who had 
delivered them over for their sins into 
the hands of their enemies. 

Centuries ago when men fought hand 
to hand, the location of Jerusalem was all 
but impregnable. Nowadays, within easy 
range of the Mount of Olives, it is entirely 
commanded by that height. But Jeru- 
salem was never captured except after 
desperate fighting and with the aid of 
famine. It was no mere piece of flattery 
which led the Roman Senate to build in 
the Forum at Rome the noble Arch of 
Titus in memory of the conquest of the 
city which cost so many thousand lives. 

The higher hill, Zion, is 2,550 feet 
above the Mediterranean; the Temple 
2,441 feet. There are not many cities 
in the world of the same elevation, and it 
is this among other things which has 
made and still makes the city healthful 
notwithstanding the accumulation of the 
refuse and debris of centuries. Its great 
lack was water. Yet its supply of even that 
necessity will appear by no means small 
when one recalls the intermittent St. 
Mary’s Well, perhaps the ancient Springs 
of Gishon, connected by a twisting tunnel 
a third of a mile long, built centuries 
before Christ, with the Pool of Siloam at 
the mouth of the Tyropceon Valley ; the 
bath of healing; the pools now called 
Bethesda near the church of St. Anne; 
that mysterious pool covered by some of 
the buidings which now go to make up the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; the 
Pool of Hezekiah, fed. by the Mamilla 
Pool ; the great empty pool now known as 
the Birket Israel, just north of the 
Temple area. Every house doubtless had 
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its own small reservoir also, Nor indeed 
were these the only sources of water 
supply. One of the most charming ex- 
cursions which the traveler can hope to 
take about the city is to the Pools of 
Solomon on the road to Bethlehem ; whence 
he can trace the windings of the aqueducts 
which carried the water in a steady de- 
scent around the edge of the hills until at 
last it reached the Holy City. Within the 
last few years this surface aqueduct which 
has withstood the storm and stress of 
centuries, as well as the lawlessness of 
the fellaheen who steal its waters for ir- 
rigating their little farms, has been rein- 
forced by a 4 inch iron pipe which carries 
the water from the spring just above the 
western ‘pool across the valley of Hinnom 
into portions of the city and particularly 
to the Temple area. 

On these hills and slowly working back 
on to the more level ground to the north 
was the Jerusalem of the time of Christ. 
It was considerably larger than the area 
enclosed today in the two and a half miles 
of wall, but even in its best estate it could 
not have been very extensive, hardly more 
than a good sized ward in a city like New 
York or Chicago. When the Psalmist in- 
vited his readers to walk about Jerusalem 
and note the towers thereof, he was invit- 
ing them to a walk of not more than two 
or three hours. The ancient Jerusalem 
covered the southern slopes of the hills 
where now are fields and gardens. Thanks 
to the energy of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, you will find ruins of ancient walls 
circling as far south as the Pool of Siloam. 
Some of these walls like those recently 
discovered by Bliss ran across the slope of 
the northern hill and were built upon the 
ruins of still older fortifications. The 
sightseer literally burrows through the 
rubbish of centuries to find them. But 
there they are, and if the excavations have 
not been refilled you can put your hand on 
the threshold of the gate over which men 
of the Old Testament walked. Indeed, 
if one only has time and the proper guid- 
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ance, he can spend days visiting or at any 
rate studying a Jerusalem buried deep 
under the ruins piled by the centuries on 
the southern slopes and valleys. There 
they are—the pavements with their worn 
flagstones, the steps which climbed the 
hills, the carved stones of fallen arches, 
sewers, aqueducts, all waiting that looked 
for day when the Turkish government 
and private avarice will yield to the wishes 
of Christendom and permit systematic ex- 
cavation. 

On the north the city’s wall ran prac- 
tically on the line formed by the present 
north wall or still farther to the north. 
Years ago there could be seen ruins of 
what looked like a wall far out in the 
fields and olive groves, beyond even the 
great heaps of ashes men said had come 
from the altar in the Temple courts. But 
whether it was the third wall which en- 
closed the suburb of Bezetha, or whether 
it was the remains of some other con- 
struction, archeologists are very vigor- 
ously disputing. One thing at least seems 
to be certain, that the wall which now 
bounds the city on the east and on the west 
embodies the remains of the identical 
eastern and western walls in the time of 
Jesus. In the Tower of David we may 
even see the foundation of the great tower 
of Phasael built by Herod I. The mention 
‘of this tower suggests a word about the 
fortifications of ancient Jerusalem. A 
walled city it was from its earliest period, 
but after its destruction by the Assyrians 
its fortifications fell into ruin. Nehemiah 
restored them though in rather a 
small way. It remained for Herod 
I and his descendants to make the 
city a veritable fortress, cut up 
into smaller fortresses. Each section 
had its own wall. The capture of the 
Temple did not. mean the capture of the 
Upper City. The two were separated by 
strong fortifications. Across the northern 
end of both, linking them together, ran 2 
wall including huge towers. Farther north 
was still another wall, following the line 
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of the present wall in which is the Damas- 
cus Gate. Still farther north, as has been 
already said, was another, the third or if 
some archeologists be correct possibly a 
fourth line of defense on the north. 

Most modern travelers take up their res- 
idence in the suburbs which have grown 
up outside of Jerusalem on the west and 
north. Northward, east of the road to 
Jaffa, there is the great Russian compound 
which shelters every year thousands of 
pilgrims who come to be baptized in the 
river Jordan. All about it is the new 
Jerusalem. Within this quarter there are 
few buildings to suggest the Oriental city. 
On the contrary its blocks of houses 
solidly built of stone, but for their flat 
roofs, resemble those of some Italian or 
southern French town. 

It is well to enter the walled city for 
the first time through the Jaffa Gate.* Be- 
fore the visit of the German Emperor in 


1899 the only entrance was through the 
gate tower in which one turned sharply 
at right angles to the left in order to enter 
the city. 
Indeed so small was one of the doors in 
that which fills the main opening that 
homiletic ingenuity has seen in it the 
Needle’s Eye through which 
might, with ‘great difficulty, enter the 
city! Nowadays, however, as one of the 
many reminders of the imperial visit, this 
wall between the Jaffa Gate and the 
Tower of David has been broken through, 
and it is possible for a carriage to drive 
a few rods into David Street, and thence 
a little farther up the street that runs 
towards the south. It is almost the only 
carriage road within the walls. 

Along this road between the Jaffa Gate 
and the abrupt turn to the south is the 
center of tourist life. There are one 
or two hotels, a number of shops for the 


No vehicle could pass through it. 
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sale of curios and photographs, at the 
turn the office of the consulate of the 
United States, and always the idle crowd. 

In the olden days, as can be seen from 
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mountain which has been sacred since the 


days that Abraham attempted to offer his 


son Isaac as a sacrifice upon its summit. 
To it the traveler should go on the first 





the map so strangely preserved in the 
ruins of a church in the little town of 
Medaba to the east of the Jordan, Jeru- 
salem was divided by two streets one of 
which, nearly identical with the modern 
David Street, ran from the Jaffa Gate due 
east; the other street ran at right angles 
from the Damascus Gate south to some 
gate on the southern wall. The map would 
lead us to believe that these streets like the 
principal streets in all Oriental towns of 


day of his sight seeing. 

It is an interesting walk thither—driv- 
ing is impossible. From David Street the 
road rapidly descends between little shops, 
and often is arched by houses. It is never 
more than a few feet wide and it is 
crowded with foot passengers, donkeys 
and camels. The latter, however, are 
there by sufferance and at the expense of 
considerable trouble on the part of their 
drivers, for every few yards iron rods 
have been set across the street at such a 
height that a foot passenger may just 
pass under them, but camels must be un- 
loaded. Turning abruptly, one walks 
through the Christian Street, 
passes the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
reserved for a later visit, and comes pres- 
ently to the tunnel-like market 
through which one ascends to enter the 
Haram. 
a Mohammedan can enter 


the period were covered with colonnades. 
The city was thus divided into four 
quarters, and this division still exists. In 
the northwest is the Frank or European 
Christian quarter ; in the northeast is the 
Mohammedan; in the southwest is the 
Armenian; and in the southeast is the 
Jewish quarter. Each of these quarters 
has its place of special historical interest. 
In the Christian quarter is the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre; in the Moham- 


narrow 


cotton 


Into this sacred area none but 
unless he is 
medan are the so-called Pool of Hezekiah, 
and the Via Dolorosa, along which Jesus 
is said to have walked to Calvary ; in the 
Jewish is the great Temple area; and in 
the Armenian, or rather just outside its 
limits, is the Mosque of Neby-David, 

tradition affirms Jesus ate his 
Last Supper with his Disciples. But it 
seems almost invidious to distinguish be- 
tween places of interest in a city which 


provided with a teskereh or permit from 
his consul and is accompanied by a gor- 
geously clothed kavass or messenger of 
the consulate. Whether or not it would 
be absolutely unsafe to venture into the 
enclosure without such protection it would 
where be hard to say. Very probably the pro- 
vision is an ingenious means of extorting 
a considerable fee from the visitor. Be 
that as it may, after one’s pass has been 
examined by the guards he is entirely at 
liberty to go and see what he wishes. 


is full of memories and where every street 
has some association with the three great 
religions which the Semitic race has given 
to the world. 

There is a simple rule which can be 
commended to every traveler: In visiting 
a strange city, visit first the places of larg- 
est significance. In Jerusalem three spots 
vie with each other for this distinction: 
The Haram-es-sheriff, or site of the 
Temple, the Mount of Olives, and Calvary 
with its sepulchre. The Haram-esh- 
sheriff beyond question covers the low 


And it is no ordinary place to which he 
has come. An area more that 1,500 feet 
long by 1,000 feet wide rises by a series 
of terraces to a great stone pavement on 
which towers one of the most beautiful 
buildings in all the world, the octagonal 
Dome of the Rock, or as it is popularly 
though incorrectly called, the Mosque of 
Omar. The area in which the building 
stands is approached by four gates set at 

the four cardinal points of the compass. It 
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stands directly over the top of the great 
ledge which forms the mountain. The 
building was erected at least 1,000 years 
ago but it has been repaired repeatedly. 
Each of its sides is 66 feet 7 inches in 
length and it is covered with blue and 
yellow tiles which at the window sills 
meet a wainscoating of polished marble. 
The entire building is said to have once 
been faced with marble and the porcelain 
is said to have been added by Solomon 
the Magnificent in 1561. No color scheme 
could be more beautiful: blue and white 
and yellow and green are brought together 
with the beauty of a Turkish carpet. 
Entering one finds one’s self in a build- 
ing 58 yards in diameter divided into three 
concentric parts by two series of columns 
of marble, each one taken from some old 
heathen temple. The marble floor is 
covered with oriental rugs and the light 
streams in through colored glass windows 
of marvelous richness. In the middle of 








the building is the dome carried by the 
inner ring of pillars and rising nearly 160 
feet from the floor. Beneath it is the rock. 
It was here that once stood the altar of 
burnt sacrifices of the Jewish Temple. 
You can still see hewn on its sides the 
steps which led up to the altar. The rock 
itself is 57 feet long, 43 feet wide, and 
6% feet above the pavement. According 
to Jewish tradition it was here that 
Abraham was about to slay Isaac, here too 
that the Ark of the Covenant once stood, 
and on its sides one can still see traces 
of the channel for carrying off the blood 
of the victims slain by Jewish priests be- 
fore the fatal year, 70 A. D., when the 
Temple was destroyed. 

It is possible to go under the rock into 
a cave caused according to the Moham- 
medan legend by the rock’s attempt to 
follow Mahomet, while the prophet was 
being translated to heaven. Evidently the 
rock made an honest effort, and it is easy 
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to see that, as the Mohammedans say, it 
might have succeedéd if the angel Gabriel 
had not held it down. Even Gabriel seems 
to have had difficulty in restraining the 
faithful rock, for they will show you the 
dent made by his hand on its west side. 

The Dome of the Rock is surrounded 
by a great pavement of stone from which 
a flight of steps leads down to another 
pavement on which is the noble Mosque 
of Aksa. This great building was orig- 
inally a Christian church dating from the 
time of the Emperor Justinian. Its ceil- 
ing is borne by two rows of columns, but 
there is a large question as to whether 
much of the building as it now stands 
dates from Christian times. Yet even in 
its present condition and despite the build- 
ings herded about it, the mosque is a 
fine illustration of the basilica style of 
architecture. 

But the interest which one has in the 
Temple area is not so much Christian and 
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Mohammedan as Jewish, and most travel- 
ers wait with some impatience thé oppor- 
tunity to go down to the vault below Aksa, 
to come at length to the remains of a great 
gate, now filled up, which must have led 
in Jesus’ time to the lower city on the 
side of Ophel, the projection of the hill 
to the south. On each side of the few 
yards of ancient street are to be seen the 
remains of the huge stones on which the 
Temple and the temple areas of the time 
of Jesus rested. On the right they are 
built into a wall; on the left they stand in 
huge pillars. 

Still farther below the pavement on 
which el Aksa rests, though not directly 
beneath the mosque itself, are the so- 
called Stables of Solomon, a series of 
nobly arched vaults about twenty feet 
high resting on one hundred square pillars. 
These vaults were undoubtedly here in 
Christ’s time and are a part of the great 
substructures erected possibly by Heroé 
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if, indeed, not by Solomon. In the Middle 
Ages the Knights Templar and the Frank 
Kings kept their horses here and one can 
still see the rings to which they were 
fastened. What lies below these stables 
it is not yet possible to say, but we know 
well that the great masonry runs far be- 
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low the level of the ground—eighty feet 
in places—and testifies to the magnificence 
of the original structure which towered 
above the Kedron valley. 

There are few places in the world were 
associations crowd themselves so rapidly 
upon the traveler as on the blinding pave- 
ment of the Haram-esh-sheriff. He knows 
that he is standing on the spot where 
Solomon built his Temple, where genera- 
tion upon generation offered sacrifice to 
Jehovah, where the returning 
struggled to reproduce the glory of a de- 
parted past, where Herod and his sons 
built a structure so beautiful as even to 


exiles 


awe the Roman conqueror, on which Jesus 
walked and taught, where thousands of 


Jews struggled desperately and_ finally 


poured ott their blood in a mad effort to 
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attain independence, where Saracens and 
Franks struggled to maintain supremacy 
over a land each judged holy. Athens and 
Rome have their noble memories, Egypt 
has its antiquity, but in no place in the 
self- 
sacrifice and heroism and the making of 
history more compelling than here upon 
the pavement which 
foundation laid by Phoenicians hired by 
the great son of David. 


world are memories of faith and 


rests upon the 


From the Dome of the Rock one should 
visit the Mount of Olives, not alone be- 
cause of its associations with Jesus, but 
because it gives one a remarkable vantage 
ground to appreciate Palestine as a land. 

There are two or three ways of reach- 
ing the road to the summit (2,723 feet 
above the sea) and there are numerous 
points of interest on each of the routes. 
One royte is the Road by the Captivity, 
around the towering southeast corner of 
the city wall, down into.the Kedron 
valley, passing those strange monuments 
of the Graeco-Roman period, the Tombs 
of Zechariah, James and Absalom, to 
Gethsemane. 
ever, leads from Stephen's Gate along 
a broad winding to the Kedron 
Bridge with its horrible beggars. There 


The more usual route, how- 
road 


you find yourself between the Garden of 
Gethsemane and the Tomb of the Virgin. 
In the latter according to tradition Mary 
was interred by the apostles. The tradi- 
tion itself is probably not very valuable, 
but it is undoubtedly true that it has been 
regarded ever since the third or fourth 
century as the place of burial of the mother 
of our Lord. To enter the church you 
descend a flight of 47 marble steps to find 
yourself 35 feet below the square in front 
of the building. Here is located also the 
cavern where Jesus is said to have retired 
before going to the Garden of Gethsemane 

But a far more interesting and credible 
identification is that of the traditional 
Garden of Gethsemane.* The earliest ac- 


*See frontispiece. 
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count of the Garden dates from the fourth 
century. At the present time it is a com- 
paratively small area about 600 feet wide 
surrounded by a wall erected in 1847 by 
the Franciscans. Around the wall are 
forrteen stations representing the suf- 
ferings of our Lord. The ordinary traveler 
has comparatively small interest in these, 
thovgh it is impressive to watch the 
simple faith of the Russian pilgrims as 
they bow before each station. Our at- 
tention is more drawn to the eight ancient 
olive trees. No one can tell how old they 
are. Tradition says they date from the 
time of Christ. This is hardly probable, 
but aneient they certainly are ; and no one 
can move abovt the quiet garden and 
watch the monks as _ they tend their 
sharing the reverence 
which for centuries has been paid this 
place. 

Up above the garden is the hideous 
Russian Church of Saint 
As one goes farther up the mountain he 


passes the rock where tradition says the 


flowers without 


Magdalene. 


‘irgin as she was being received up int 
Virgin as she was being received up into 
Heaven gave her girdle to St. Thomas. 





A BREAD 


SELLER, JERUSALEM 


Passing between some narrow houses out 
into the broad plateau on the summit of 
the mountain, a few steps bring you to the 
tetrace surrounding the Chapel of the 
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Ascension, and forgetting the great tower 
and the churches one is face to face with 
one of the most extraordinary landscapes 
in the world. 


As far as eve can see to 
In the 
distance rices the trrncated cone of Frank 


the south are rolling, treeless hills. 


A STREET IN JERUSALEM 


Mountain where Herod built the great 
castle of Herodium. At your feet is the 
miserable little town of Bethany with its 
ruins. Turn to the east and there is the 
broad valley of the Jordan overhung with 
mist, the river itself looking like a twisted 
yellow ribbon at the foot of the great 
wall of the mountains of Moab. East of 
the Judean hill country lies the Dead Sea, 
its lower half hid by the towering cliffs 
with which it is surrounded, but the upper 
glistening in the sun, almost at your feet. 
There is nothing like it for surprise. It 
seems incredible that the valley and the 
sea are twenty miles away and nearly a 
mile below you. 

If the wind is not too strong, ascend the 
tower which the Russians have built on 
the highest peak close to the place where 
Jesus is said to have ascended, and this 
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THE DEAD SEA AS SEEN FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


landscape stretches out amazingly. Pal- 
estine, cut into four great sections running 
north and south, lies below you like a huge 
physical map. You cannot see the Mari- 
time Plain, but to the west there runs the 
great central range of Palestine, the Holy 
Land of the Old Testament. To the east 
lies the third great division of the country, 
the ghor or ditch, as the Arabs call it, of 
the Jordon, with the fourth great parallel 
section, the hills of Moab, beyond. Jeru- 
salem lies at your feet. In all directions, 
although not always clearly to be seen be- 
cause of the hills, are places made familiar 
by the Bible, Jericho, Bethel, Mizpah, 
Bethlehem, Bethany. 

To return to Jerusalem one should fol- 
low the road built in honor of the German 
Emperor which runs on the crest of the 
great range called Scopus and brings you 
in to Jerusalem on the north. From this 
range there is to be found one of the finest 
views of Jerusalem. It is the view point 
of the Crusaders. Somewhere here 


Prophets 


the Lion Hearted refused 


to look out upon the Holy City because, 


Richard 


though so near, he found himself un- 
able to capiure it. Along this range Titus 
and his legions camped as they closed in 
upon the doomed city. 
every spot there clings some memory not 
to be dispelled even by the obtrusive 
chapel which too often in Palestine covers 
sites made sacred by tradition if not by 
fact. 


In fact, to almost 


Days are required to explore these 
sites many of which like the Tombs of the 
are caverns. The ordinary 
tourfist, however, who is allowed only 
three or four days for the entire region of 
Jerusalem utterly fails to appreciate the 
wealth of historic material all about him, 
and is hurried from point to point by the 
irrepressible dragoman until his mind is a 
sad jumble of memories of traditions, 
Biblical heroes, and importunate beggars 

The third point of central interest in 
Jerusalem is that made sacred by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Can it 
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be located? Two sites are rivals for the 
honor, and each has its strenuous de- 
fenders. 

The first is that covered by the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Ever since the 
fourth century, at least, men have believed 
the identification trustworthy. Indeed, 
Helena, the mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, is said to have been divinely 
directed to the precise spot on which the 
crucifixion occurred and there found the 
true cross. Whatever weight one may at- 
tach to this legend, no serious minded 
person can fail to respect a place which, 
whether justly or not, has for a millennium 
and a half been the most sacred of all 
Christian sacred sites. 

You enter the church after having 
crossed a paved square that still gives 
evidence of its use as an atrium of the 
original building, which in the course of 
centuries has become the nucleus of 
chapels, churches, monasteries and 
shrines. Just beyond the door you see the 
Moslem guards of the church sitting 


quietly on their divan, and more than 
likely pass a Turkish soldier with rifle in 
hand. Christian pilgrims are likely to 
develop a murderous fanaticism within 
these precincts. At Easter this danger is 
acute. Seldom a year passes without some 
disturbance which too frequently re 
sults in wounds and even death. 

Beyond the guards is the stone on 
which Jesus was anointed for his buria!. 
And a little farther under the great lead 
covered dome of the church is_ the 
sepulchre. To see it you enter a little 
thick-walled chapel standing clear of the 
rest of the building. Within is a long 
shelf-like piece of rock. That, if we 
overlook the lamps and drapery and the 
priest on guard, is all. There is no il- 
lusion. The place carries no conviction. 
It is simply sacred. 

Yes, it is sacred. That simple Russian 
on his knees just outside the chapel door 
in prayer, bowing so vigorously that he 
strikes his nose upon the pavement and 
wipes up his own blood from the holy 
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“GORDON’S TOMB,” A SUPPOSED 


stones, finds it sacrosanct.-' And even the 
most disillusioned Philistine of a traveler 
cannot escape its grip. It is hard to de- 
spise the faith of millions. 

And why should one despise it? There 
is certainly as good reason for holding this 
site authentic as any other. Perhaps even 
a little better. The original tomb is lost, 
and the best one can do is ta conjecture 
where it might have been. And if the 
third wall ran where the present north 
wall of Jerusalem runs, a concession it 
is true a good many scholars will not 
make, it is not unlikely that Jesus was 
crucified and buried on ground now 
covered by these huge buildings or rather 
this group of buildings. 


SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


But you will not for a moment think 
the three holes, the central one faced with 
silver, they show you in the chapel of 
Golgotha are those in which the three 
crosses stood. Nor can one look upon the 
other chapels, each consecrated to some 
incident of the last days of Jesus, with 
more respect than that begotten of a 
knowledge that others hold them sacred. 

It is the proper thing for anyone in 
Jerusalem at Easter to visit the “Miracle” 
of the Holy Fire here at the tomb. The 
great church is packed with eager, hys- 
terical pilgrims each with a taper waiting 
for that fire their priests have told them 
comes down from heaven. At last it 
comes! Throug®an opening in the little 
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chapel’s walls, apparently from the tomb 
itself, a tiny flame emerges. A hundred 


hands stretch out tapers to catch it. Ina 
moment the huge crowd is mad. Men 
crowd and push and fight. Sometimes 


they kill each other. And all because of 
a palpable fraud. A priest is within the 
chapel, and the fire comes from his taper. 

The other claimant for the supreme 
honors of Calvary is the green hill without 
the city’s walls, of which we have sung 
so often. It lies just without the Damas- 
cus Gate—a smooth knoll in which is the 
Grotto of Jeremiah. From a distance it 
certainly resembles roughly a skull; a re- 
semblance increased by the two caverns 
cut during the Middle Ages in its south- 
ern side. For centuries it has been a 
Moslem burying ground, and it is doubt- 
less because of this fact that it has never 
been covered by a church. 

On its western side a number of tombs 
have been found. One of them General 
Gordon of Khartoum fame came to believe 
was the veritable one in which Joseph 
laid the body of Jesus. Others came to 
share in his belief and at last an English 
society purchased the ground in which 
the tomb was and surrounded it with a 
wall. Straightway the dragomans and 
some scholars took up the cause, and to- 
day few Americans or English leave 
Jerusalem without the conviction that in 
“Gordon’s Calvary” and “Gordon’s 
Tomb” they have seen the actual place of 
Jesus’ death and burial. 

The theory is plausible, and if one is 
not convinced of the arguments in favor 
of the traditional site may be held as well 
as any other. The tomb is certainly un- 
finished. It has a window through which 
the women or the apostles might have 


looked; and across its. entrance it 
is plain to. see was once rolled a 
huge stone. Other tombs, like those 


of the kings, just outside the city, 
have wheel-like stones to roll across 
their small entrances, but this stone to 
judge from the circle cut on the face of 
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the tomb must have been six to ten feet 
in diameter. This much is certain, even 
if Jesus was not buried in this particular 
tomb, he must have been buried in one 
very much like it. Thus Gordon’s Tomb, 
unlike the Holy Sepulchre, helps one to 
realize the great fact. 

There are many other places one should 
see in Jerusalem. The great pillar half 
cut from the ledge in the Russian com- 
pound; the Tombs of the Kings and of 
the Prophets and of Mariamne; the great 
cavern under the city men call with or 
without evidence the Quarries of Sol- 
omon; the schools and hospitals main- 
tained by Christians and Jews; the 
pathetic English cemetery; the Coenac- 
ulum in the Mosque of Neby David 
where Jesus is believed to have eaten the 
Last Supper; the great Jewish syna- 
gogues ; the Muristan or the old home of 
the Hospitallers now being renovated by 
the Germans; remains of ancient walls; 





ROLLING STONE DOOR IN TOMB OF THE 
KINGS 


the convent of the Sisters of Zion with its 
pavement on which Pilate may have sat 
when he came out from the splendid 
palace the walls of which are, or at least 
may be, seen in the convent chapel; the 
Pool of Siloam; the new English ca- 
thedral; the Via Dolorosa with its Ecce 
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THE JEWS’ WAILING 


Homo arch—in short every foot in 
the confused little city. But it must suf- 
fice here to describe only the Jews 


Wailing Place. 

On the west of the Haram-esh-sheriff, 
the vast stones which form its fotinda- 
tions are exposed for several! rods. Thither 
come crowds of Jews every Friday and 
every Jewish festival to kiss the rough 
stones, and weep and wail over the sad 
fate of their nation. There are possibly 
40,000 Jews in the city, and the little 
square on a Friday afternoon is crowded. 
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PLACE ON A FRIDAY 
can hear their lamentations for 
blocks. Towards evening a litany is 
chanted which in part runs like this: 


You 


Leader: For the palace that lies desolate 
People: We sit in solitude and mourn, 
Leader: For the walls that are overturned 
People: We sit in solitude and mourn. 


It is pathetic. But it is only a part of 
a great fact. The ancient city is no longer 
for Jews alone. It is the Holy Place for 
Jew and Christian and Moslem. There 


is no other city like it. 
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itself, it is quite as important as a 
center from which to visit places of 
significance to the student of the Bible. 
It is well to intersperse sight seeing in 
the city with excursions to these smaller 


| NTERESTING as is Jerusalem in 


Years ago such excursions would 
have involved no small fatigue, but nowa- 
days, with a few exceptions like Mar Saba 
and Emmaus, all places of chief interest in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem may be reached 
in carriages over park-like boulevards. 

It is well to go first to Hebron and 
Bethlehem. 


towns. 


single day, visiting the farther point in the 
morning and Bethlehem on the return; 
but two excursions are preferable. 

The road south from the Jaffa Gate 
follows the wall of the city for a few 
minutes and then crosses the valley of 
Hinnom to climb slowly to the great up- 
land plain of Rephaim or “Bekaa” as it 
is now called. The route is full of mem- 
ories, most of them legendary. You pass 
the well where the Wise Men saw again 
the Star; another where Joseph and Mary 
drank. A little farther is the tomb of 
Rachel—a not impossible identification. As 
you come near to Bethlehem you pass 
David’s Well and enjoy a capital view of 
Bethlehem itself. A few moments more 
and you are rattling along one of the 
narrow streets of the town, looking into 
cavern-like never meeting a 
vehicle, for in Bethlehem travel can be 
only in one direction on the same street. 
And then you come to the market place 
and the curio-venders. 


houses, 


It is doubtful whether in all the world 
there are more persistent, clamorous and 
altogether more obtrusive shop-keepers 
than those of Bethlehem. Perhaps it is 
because they are all Christians and not 
Moslems. They swarm about’ your car- 
riage like beggars in Naples. They shout, 
wheedle, flatter, beg, and even fight. You 
cannot drive them off. You may flee from 
them and find safety in the church, but 


The trip can be made in a 


they will camp on your trail, and in- 
evitably capture you on your return to 
the carriage. You surrender, buy their 
olive-wood candlesticks, pen-holders and 
rulers, their mother of pearl and olive- 
stone rosaries, their photographs and 
picture frames, and six months later you 
are wishing you had bought twice as many 
to distribute among friends at home. 

But the chief object of interest, indeed 
the only object of real interest at Beth- 
lehem, is the Place of the Nativity. 
Bethlehem is the city of children and 
in particular of the Child. 

According to very ancient tradition the 
manger in which Jesus was laid was in a 
cave. It is by no means improbable. You 
can see animals kept in caves today. At 
any rate, ever since Christendom in the 
second century undertook to locate the 
precise spot where Jesus was born, it has 
chosen a cave. And that cave is under 
the noble great basilica of St. Mary. The 
present church was erected in the fourth 
century, but was thoroughly rebuilt in the 
sixth. It is thus one of the most ancient 
Christian buildings in the world. The 
Crusaders used it to crown Baldwin king ; 
European monarchs have beautified or re- 
paired it ; Greek and Latin Christians have 
fought to control it. At present Greek, 
Latin and Armenian Christians own it 
together, each church having its partic- 
ular chapel or section of the main build- 
ing. This division is extremely unfor- 
tunate not alone from the point of view 
of Christian tolerance and comity, but 
from that of architecture as well. In 1842 
the Greeks built a brick wall cutting off 
the transept and apse from the nave. 
Thus much of the effect of the splendid 
simplicity of the church, with its two 
double rows of pillars, is lost. Most of 
the old mosaics have disappeared, and the 
entire building stands, even more than the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, an almost 
pathetic instance of the injury wrought by 
the bigotry of rival churches. 
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CHURCH OF THE 


The Chapel of The Nativity is in the 
crypt. It is clearly a cavern, but its walls 
and floor have been covered with marble. 
On the eastern side is a recess in which 
is an altar. Before it is a silver star set in 
the pavement with the inscription,“Hic de 
Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est,” 
“Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary.” Opposite this recess, but three 
steps lower, is a niche in the wall. This 
so tradition says, is the manger in which 
Jesus was laid. It is richly hung with 
tapestry and contains a wax doll, the 
representative of the Holy Child. 

There are other caves—those where 
some of the babes of Bethlehem were 
killed by the order of Herod, those in 
which St. Jerome lived and was buried. 
You will not care much for them, but, no 
matter how great may be your incredulity, 
you cannot stand unmoved before that 
star and that manger. Even the sight of 
the Turkish guard with arms in hand to 


NATIVITY, 
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keep the peace cannot quite destroy the 
effect of the place. You will never forget 
it. You ought not ‘to forget it. Even 
though Jesus may not certainly have been 
born there, it is one of the few supremely 
sacred spots for all Christians. 
deed 


He is in- 
unfortunate who cannot share in 
the reverence poured out in this place by 
the millions of the past and the thousands 
of today. 

On leaving the church it is worth while 
noticing the many evidences of the days 
when churches and monasteries were a 
place of defence as well as of worship. 
The door through which you enter is so 
low that you must needs bow as you 
step through it. The.great monasteries 
of the Greeks, Latins and Armenians 
which join the church are genuine forti- 
fications. Bethlehem like every town in 
Palestine has its history of bloody fights 
and massacres. 

An hour south of Bethlehem—one always 
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reckons distances by hours in Palestine— 
guarded by a Turkish castle built in the 
seventeenth century are the three great 
reservoirs called the Pools of Solomon. 
They are cut in the rock of the valley and 
faced with fine cement. The first and 
highest is 127 yards long, 76 (79 at the 
lower end) wide, and is 38 feet deep; the 
next is 141 yards long by 53 (83 at the 
lower end) wide and is 38 feet deep; the 
lowest is 194 yards long, 49-69 yards 
wide, and in places 48 feet deep. These 
pools may be those built by Solomon (see 
Ecclesiastes 2:6) or they may be the work 
of the Arabs of the Middle Ages. In 
either event they are certainly worthy of 
any great monarch. They are fed by a 
number of springs, one of them the 
“Sealed Spring” being exceptionally 
large. On the sides of the hill may be seen 
the channels cut in rock to collect rain 
water for them also, and, even more im- 
portant, one may still trace the ancient 
aqueducts that carried and in fact still 
carry the water from the pools along the 
slopes of the hills to Jerusalem. 


g2t 


From these pools,one may visit the so- 
called cave of Adullam, and the Frank 


‘Mountain with its ruins of Herod’s palace. 


We choose rather to proceed to Hebron. 
‘The road passes few places of note, if we 
except one of the- various burial places of 
the prophet Jonah, and Bethzur, famous 
yet for the victory of Judas Maccabeus, 
but the views on either side are unique. 
Some travelers find the Palestinian land- 
scape hopelessly barren. Such persons 
can haye no eye for color. The very 
absence of trees brings out all the more 
clearly the almost uncanny combinations 
of the green and gray of the hillsides, the 
brown of the plowed fields, the purples 
and scarlets of the field flowers. So clear 
is the air that distances are most decep- 
tive, and yet over the Jordan valley and 
the Dead Sea there always hangs a glori- 
ously colored haze in which the hills of 
Moab rise an unbroken wall of blue. 

The Hebron of today is a town of some 
considerable size filled to the full with 
Moslem fanaticism. It contains little of im- 
portance except its two pools near one of 
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which David hanged the murderers of the 
unfortunate Ishbosheth, and the great 
mosque which is believed -to cover the 
cave of Machpelah. Visitors are not al- 
lowed to enter the mosque, according to 
the guide, under the penalty of death. 
Perhaps anyone who made the attempt 
would not be killed, but nobody to my 
knowledge has ever taken the risk. After 
you reach the third step in the flight lead- 
ing to the entrance of the mosque, your 
attendant tells you to stop. You stop. 
The fact you have been obliged to engage 
a soldier to conduct you through the town 
and to protect you from the insults or 
worse of gangs of boys, argues the fool- 
ishness of making experiments. So you 
put your arm down into the hole in the 
side of the mosque where the Arabs de- 
posit letters for the patriarchs, look long- 
ingly at the entrance just above you, and 
return to the bazaars to watch the shop- 
keepers sell grain and glass bracelets to 
the Bedaween. 

Yet a few Europeans have entered the 
mosque. Dean Stanley went with the 
Prince of \Wales, the present king of 
England, and from his description it is 
not easy to conclude that important dis- 
coveries will ever be made within its 
walls. On the floor stand six cenotaphs 
believed by.the Moslems to mark’the spots 
where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob with 
their wives Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah 
were buried. Perhaps they do. 

_Half an hour or so from Hebron is 
the so-called oak of Mamre, under which 
Abraham is said to have received his 
angelic visitors. The tree has been sacred 
since the sixteenth century, and is a huge 
specimen of its kind, but now is all but 
dead. The Russians who have built a 
church and tower near by have built an 
iron fence about it, and its last days are 
evidently to be passed in peace. It is 
worth seeing as a curiosity, nothing more. 

After one has thus had a taste of the 
legendary identifications of Biblical sites, 
the trip to Jericho and the Dead Sea comes 
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with something like relief. The Jordan 
and the Dead Sea are unquestionably 
authentic! But you are not done with 
tradition. An hour from Jerusalem is 
Bethany, a collection of miserable hovels 
occupying the site of the ancient town of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus. There 
is only one spot of interest in the poor 
little place, and that is the wholly impos- 
sible Tomb of Lazarus in a vault under 
an underground chapel. You go there as 
a matter of course. But for satisfying 
your curiosity you might as well stay 
away. It is idle to look for the home of 
the two sisters. They will show you 
where it stood, but the site—or sites, for 
some insist Mary and Martha had in- 
dependent households—is not worth the 
trouble a visit occasions. It is better to be 
content with the simple fact that you are 
where Bethany was. 

In the carriage again you are swept 
along the splendid road past the Apostles’ 
Fountain, a resting place to be welcomed 
on the return drive, through an ever nar- 
rowing valley to the Khan of the Good 
Samaritan, half way to Jericho. By this 
time every traveler has yielded to the cus- 
tom of the country and rests wherever 
there is an opportunity to get a drink of 
water and a few minutes’ relief from the 
ever increasing heat. A verisimilitude is 
given to one’s recollection of the parable 
with its highwaymen by the fact that 
somewhere between the Khan and Jeru- 
salem a guard has joined one’s party. His 
presence is quite unnecessary, but it is 
a recognized right of one of the Arab 
Sheiks of the neighborhood to furnish 
guards and so make an easy living. As 
things are it is doubtless wise to hire him, 
otherwise your harnesses might be found 
mysteriously cut after a night’s stay at 
Jericho. 

The road is certainly lonely and as far 
as one can discover from the carriage 
must always have been a fair field for 
highwaymen. But even more lonely is 
the Wady Kelt, or as tradition would have 
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it, the Brook Cherith, over which you can 
look from the road and through which 
if you are wise you will walk. To most 
travelers the stupendous gorge comes as 
a surprise. We do not ordinarily think 
of Palestine as furnishing anything of this 
sort. But there it is, a huge gash in the 
rocks, its steep banks the home of hermits 
and thousands of wild pigeons. It is 
worth all the trouble it costs to walk over 
the narrow path that somehow finds its 
way along the northern cliffs. Far below 
you runs the green brook, above you 
are the cliffs.. Everywhere are there 
traces of that happier day when the 
Romans possessed the land. Ruined 
aqueducts cling to the cliffs, and ruined 
bridges cross the stream. There are deeper 
gorges but none wilder or more lonely. 
The monastery of St. Elias plastered on 
the side of the cliff only adds to the solem- 
nity of the cafion. 

The Jordan valley at Jericho is 825 feet, 
and the Dead Sea is 1,293 feet below the 
level of the ocean. As a consequence the 
region is subtropical in its vegetation. In 
spring the air is fragrant with flowers 
and fruit trees in blossom. The heat, how- 
ever, except in early spring and winter 
is oppressive and such inhabitants as 
modern Jericho has are thoroughly de- 
generate. 

There are not many places of interest 
in Jericho itself. In its vicinity, however, 
are Roman ruins, a tell, or mound, that 
may mark the site of ancient Gilgal, a 
great spring of warm water where the 
Arabs bathe and enterprising Syrians sell 
curios, and Mt. Karantel or Quarantania, 
where tradition locates the temptation of 
Jesus. 

It is a huge mass of rock lifting itself 
high above the plain, with caves peopled 
with hermits. Half way up its side is a 
monastery from the balconies of which if 
only one dares to stand out upon them 
there is a superb view of the Jordan valley 
and the mountains of Moab. 

In dry weather one may drive to the 
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Dead Sea and the Jordan, and it is best 
to visit the two places in this order— 
especially if one intends to bathe in the 
Sea. It is almost necessary to wash off in 
the Jordan the salt left by such a bath. 
There is no road except the level cam- 
pagna that surrounds Jericho. For some 
distance the descent is imperceptible, but 
one comes soon to the series of terraces 
over the edge of which the carriage 
plunges uncertainly. 
the landscape changes. Trees and shrubs 
disappear; grass grows in spots; the 
naked soil baked with the almost tropical 
heat, washed by sudden showers, assumes 
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strange and ever more forbidding shapes. 
The very soil seems full of salt, and you 
will see the miserable fellaheen scratching 
for it with their fingers. At last you 
plunge over the last terrace and find your- 
self in the midst of desolation. No living 
thing is there, the very grass has all but 
disappeared. And you face the Dead Sea. 

A more beautiful body of water it would 
be hard to find. For forty-seven miles it 
stretches its brilliant green self south be- 
tween its awful cliffs ; but its southern half 
is hidden under that purple golden haze 
that tells of the ceaseless evaporation of its 
surface. Day after day what the Jordan 
brings down the sun draws up and the 
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WADY EL KELT: 
equilibrium is kept all but invariable. And 
the sum of the work of the sun is 6,000,- 
ooo tons of water raised to heaven every 
day. The Sea is about the length of the 
Lake of Geneva, and has about the same 
surface specific gravity as Salt Lake, Utah, 
(1.166 on the average). It contains some- 
thing like 25 per cent. of solid substances, 
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mostly salt. You might almost say that 
the Dead Sea is the Jordan boiled thick! 
For this reason bathing in it is a novel 
experience, and sailing upon it is danger- 
ous in case of a storm, Its exploration 
has cost more than one valuable life. 
There are no cities on its banks, but in 
ancient days it was used somewhat as a 
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means of communication between the 
towns on the eastern highlands and those 
of the Jordan valley and the wadies (like 
Engedi) on the Judean side. 

The memories of the place are wholly 
those of death. Somewhere near it lay 
Sodom and Gomorrha of evil name; on 
the eastern highlands Moses and Elijah 
died ; at Machaerus, Herod’s great castle 
on his Arabian border, John the Baptist 
was executed ; and on the peak of Masada 
on the western shore the last of the des- 
perate Zealots killed each other after 
Jerusalem had been taken rather than 
fall into the hands of Titus. He who 
will venture to ascend will still find 
traces of their fortress. There is little 
need of the ancient superstition that no 
bird could fly across its glistening waters 
to justify the Sea’s name. 

The drive from the white beach of the 
Dead Sea to the place where the pilgrims 
are baptized in the Jordan is not without 
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its excitements. Despite your ornamental 
guard you may be called upon rather in- 
solently to pay baksheesh to some wander- 
ing company of Bedaween, or your car- 
riage may get mired in one'of the “slime 
pits” that helped Abraham destroy the 
forces of the five kings. But you come 
at last to the place the church has chosen 
to regard as that where Jesus was bap- 
t:zed and there get your first near view of 
the Jordan. 

A swift, dirty, treacherous river it is as, 
true to its name, the Down Comer, it 
rushes through the tangle of oleanders 
and poplars that line its banks. 
river it is as well. Its bed is so far below 
the level of the plain that it cannot be used 
to irrigate the rich but barren soil; while 
it has so many fords that except in its 
lower stretches it could never have proved 
an effective military boundary. Yet 
boundary it was for the ancient Hebrews 
as the book of Joshua so dramatically des- 
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cribes, and boundary it is in the usage of 
Christendom—but between life and death. 
Had ever any other river so strange a 
place in the vocabulary of religion? 

Every year, but especially after the 
Easter ceremonies in Jerusalem, crowds 
of pilgrims come hither to be baptized as 
the great conclusion of their pilgrimage. 
Each wears a white dress, which after the 
baptism is kept for use as its owner’s 
shroud. The baptism is often performed 
at night by the light of torches. A 
weirder scene could hardly be imagined 
than that of the thousands of men, women 
and even children rushing joyously into 
the water to be immersed by the priests. 

Two other excursions should be made 
from Jerusalem, the one to the convent of 
Mar Saba"in the Kedron valley, and the 
other to Neby Samwil and Emmaus. 
These are to be recommended not so much 
for the sake of historical associations as to 
gain necessary experience preparatory to 
the long trip on horse-back across the 
country to Damascus. 

The trip to Mar Saba takes one into 
the Wilderness of Judea, through some of 
the wildest scenery in Palestine. The 
road is not fit for carriages but is good as 
most roads go in the country. The 
monastery of Mar Saba dates from the 
fifth century and bears the name of an 
extremely holy monk, Sabas of Cappa- 
docia, who entered a monastery when but 
eight years of age, and this particular 
monastery when but eighteen. The 
present buildings climb most pictur- 
esquely up the steep sides of the Kedron 
gorge which is here something like 600 
feet deep. They are strongly fortified, for 
the wealth of the community has fre- 
quently exposed it to pillage. Indeed the 
monks will show you the skulls and bones 
of many of their predecessors who were 
massacred by the Persians in the seventh 
century—a decidedly gruesome spectacle. 
The cave in which Sabas lived with a lion 
is still to be seen, as is his empty tomb. 
The saint’s body reposes in Venice. The 
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monks are mostly those under ecclesias- 
tical discipline and are decidedly ascetic, 
having little to do except to take care of a 
few lunatics and to feed wild pigeons and 
other birds. They are particularly averse 
to women, and any woman who visits the 
monastery must wait outside while the 
members of the less feared sex are shown 
through the establishment. It is said, 
though one would hardly like to vouch for 
the statement, that the monks are so far 
swayed by their prejudices as not to per- 
mit even a hen within the walls! 

The trip to Neby Samwil and Emmaus 
is less picturesque, but from the top of the 
former —the ancient Mizpah, where 
Samuel so often was, (2,852 feet above 
the sea), one gets a wonderfully extensive 
view of Judea from Moab to the Medi- 
terranean. It is easy to see how the moun- 
tain was the “Mount Joy” of the Cru- 
saders. After all their toil, at last from 
Biddy on its flank they got their first view 
of Jerusalem. The modern name is de- 
rived from the Moslem’s certainty that 
Samuel is buried in the mosque which 
they have made from the Crusaders’ 
church that crowned the summit. 

A rather rough ride brings one to the 
Franciscan monastery at El Kubebeh, a 
very probable site for that Emmaus to 
which the two disciples were walking 
when they met their risen Lord. Here 
again ate ruins of a Crusaders’ church. It 
may be added that the monks will serve 
the visitor one of the most elaborate and 
best-cooked luncheons in Palestine. 

There are many other places within 
easy reach of Jerusalem which the 
thorough student would enjoy visiting, 
but such prolonged study would require 
far more time than the sightseer can ordi- 
narily afford. Those we have described 
are by far the most significant and, un- 
fortunately, more than most tourists visit. 
He who gives a month to Jerusalem and 
its surroundings can easily make an ex- 
cursion daily which will illumine some 
difficult field of archeology or history. 
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her to grief except occasionally when en- 


EALLY to appreciate Palestine itat the head of the file, and never brought 
is necessary to travel across the 


country. The towns are too 
Europeanized to be particularly novel, but 
in the country you will still see the Beda- 
ween living in their black tents quite as 
they lived in Bible times. The fellah still 
plows his fields with his rude wooden 
plough, and the women still pluck the 
weeds from the midst of the wheat. Once 
clear of the hotel and mounted on your 
horse, you get on intimate terms with a 
land that always repays friendships gen- 
erously. 
A camping trip may be fatiguing to 
those unaccustomed to horseback riding, 
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but it involves no hardships. Your tents 
are made homelike with gorgeous linings, 
rugs, and a folding chair or two. You 
have as good a breakfast as you need ; your 
luncheon is carried by an attendant and 
eaten picnic fashion under some hospitable 
tree; your dinner begins with soup and 
runs through five courses to fruit, nuts, 
and black coffee ; and you sleep in a com- 
fortable cot bed. If you prefer not to risk 
a horse, you can be conveyed in a sedan 
chair carried by two serious-minded 
mules, or ride a burro. I once went across 
the country with a party, one young 
woman of which chose the latter means 
of conveyance. Her little mount kept her 
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deavoring to rival a horse in climbing a 
steep bank he found himself, like Zac- 
chaeus, handicapped by his stature, and 
had to call on the members of the camp to 
lift him and his embarrassed rider to the 
height attained by his fore legs. 

For a party of any considerable size, the 
camp swells into a veritable caravan. 
Every member has his horse. Tents, food 
and baggage must be carried on mules. 
Altogether, for a party of eight persons, 
thirty to forty animals, four or five tents, 
and eight to a dozen men are needed. But 
if you ever wish to feel like a thorough- 
going aristocrat, go up across the country 
alone and watch your mule train start for 
the next camp! 

The first day’s travel across the country 
is not soon to be forgotten. The novelty 
of the entire arangement, the sense of 
proprietorship in an expedition, the bustle 
of departure, and the unexpected and new 
sense of freedom come only as one thus, 
in an historic land, breaks with the present 
and goes out into an unknown world and 
the past. The morning’s ride is at first 
over the boulevard being pushed from 
Jerusalem to Nablus by way of Ramallah. 
The last look at Jerusalem from Scopus, 
is one likely to be remembered. The city 
lies so far beneath and at such a distance 
from one that it can be seen as a whole, 
like Florence from Fiesole. It is well to 
sit a moment in silence on your horse and 
drink the scene in. It is probably the last 
you will ever see of the Holy City. If the 
camping trip is the success it ought to be, 
you will want to come again. 
probably never will. 
is Jerusalem. 

As one follows the ancient caravan 
north, the Old Testament becomes his 
guidebook. On the right is Gilboa, where 
David permitted the murder of the seven 
sons of Saul. Farther on is El Bireh with 
a spring the traveler welcomes. Here it 
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And then below you 
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was, according to the belief of fourteenth 
century Christians, his parents discovered 
the absence of the child Jesus. Three- 
quarters of an hour farther lies Betin, the 
ancient Bethel where Jacob had his vision. 
It is worth noticing, perhaps, that up on 
the hill north of the present miserable 
little village are some large stones, ap- 
parently placed in a circle. May this have 
been one of the few “high places” on the 
west of Jordan that escaped the reforminz 
zeal of Josiah? 

Every hill has its associations. Here 
the prophet Samuel. used to walk in his 
circuit from Mizpah to Bethel and Shiloh. 
Here Benjamin and Judah found their 
vantage point for the development of the 
southern kingdom. Crusaders fortified 
strategic points with their castles, and the 
Arabs built their Khans to protect the 
trade routes. Yet as you sit your horse, 
while he picks his way along the rough 
road, it is hard to realize that all this life 
was once there. You seem rather to be 
going away from history than into it. 

Nor are such impressions quite shat- 
tered when late in the afternoon you climb 
the hill of Sinjil, where was once the 
castle of Count Raymond of St. Giles, and 
find the tents ready for the night. It is 
generally a moment of immense satisfac- 
tion to the traveler, lame and stiff from 
his six hours in the saddle. The tents 
stand in a semi-circle, with the cook’s tent 
at one end and a dining tent near by. At 
a little distance the pack mules are finding 
some rest from their day’s labor, browsing 
on the short grass. A crowd of silent 
natives watch the party arrive, and as you 
come up to your tent, all the muleteers 
and various camp followers salute you 
with enthusiasm, each one of them with a 
thought of the baksheesh he expects at the 
end of the journey. 

The first night in camp is always full 
of novelty. Tired as you are, you lie 
awake at the very strangeness of- your 
situation. You are as far away from the 
life of cities as if you were in another 


world. Outside, your dragoman or one 
of the men is sleeping across the door of 
your tent. Every now and then you hear 
the soft whistle of a watchman with its 
answer that tells that both are on duty. 
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You hear the stamp of the horses as they 
stand in long lines with their fore feet 
fastened to a long rope picketed to the 
ground, Perhaps one of the horses breaks 
loose and runs amuck among his brethren, 
and you hear the sudden rush of the men 
to bring back order. And then, just as 
you are falling off to sleep, there comes the 
unearthly yell of the jackal, which, unless 
your nerves are pretty steady, will for a 
moment almost startle you into some- 
thing like a panic. But at last silence 
reigns again and you fall asleep, the low 
whistling of the guards being the last 
sound you hear until you suddenly awake 
in the morning to find the camp alive with 
the preparations for the new day. 

The process of taking down the tents 
and making ready for the day’s march 
goes on as breakfast is being served. By 
the time you are ready, say at half past 
six in the morning, your horses are sad- 
dled, tents are down, and you fall again 
into single file, leaving the men hard at 
work bundling up tents and loading them 
on the patient mules. They are to take the 
most direct route to the camping place 
without any long rest in the middle of the 
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day, and by the time you overtake them 
in the evening you will find the tents 
again ready for occupancy. The novelty 
on the second evening will be largely 
diminished, but the camp chairs and the 
cup of tea will be just as welcome. 

Off to the northeast of Sinjil a little 
path crosses the valley, leading to the 
site of ancient Shiloh. Although there is 
little to be seen there now except the ruins 
of an ancient building, very probably a 
church subsequently used as a mosque, 
the place can never lose the charm that 
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has attached to it ever since children have 
heard the story of the boy Samuel. It 
was there that the Ark of the Covenant 
remained so long under the charge of Eli. 
It was there the young Samuel heard the 
voice of Jehovah. 
for a sanctuary. 
As the road leads northward, the peaks 
of Ebal and Gerizim grow more distinct. 


It is a noble location 


The road at places is unbelievably rough. 
In some places a self-respecting New 
England brook would refuse to follow it. 
But by trusting the sure-footed horses 
and, occasionally, as even this trust fails, 
by dismounting and walking down the 
steepest parts, you come at last into the 
broad plain in which is Jacob’s Well under 
the shadow of Gerizim. No place in Pal- 
estine is more certainly located than this 
spot where Jesus talked with the woman 
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of Samaria. At present it is surrounded 
by a wall within which the Greeks are en- 
deavoring to build one of those churches 
which are the exasperation of every tray- 
eler. As it is, the well is in the crypt of an 
ancient church and is reached by a flight 
of narrow steps. The well is very deep, 
something like seventy or eighty feet. It 
once deeper but been 
partly filled by the irrational impulse of 


was even has 
the Arabs to throw stones into it as a 
sacred spot, doubtless to remind the patri- 
arch of their visit and their prayers. It 
is seven and a half feet in diameter, and 
except at the very depths of summer con- 
tains palatable. water. 

It is a short'ride from Jacob’s Well to 
the prosperous city of Nablus, the ancient 
Shechem, hidden among the gardens. On 
the one side is Ebal and on the other Ger- 
izim. If time permits you can ride almost 
to the top of Gerizim and enjoy the glori- 
ous view and at the same time see’ the 
spot where every year the few remaining 
of the ancient Samaritans 
Nablus 


Or a party may divide, one- 


descendants 
still] 


Passover. 


who live in sacrifice the 
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half going across to the side of Ebal, and 
try the experiment of talking across the 
valley to prove the possibility of the anti- 
phonal service which the Jews held on the 
sides of the two mountains so many cen- 
turies ago. 
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But there is one object in Nablus itself 
that deserves attention—the synagogue of 
the Samaritans. There are only a few 
hundreds of these Samaritans now living 
in the midst of the fanatical Moslems, and 
their synagogue is a small affair, They 
still have their high priest who is a direct 
descendant of the tribe of Levi. In the 
synagogue is preserved the ancient manu- 
script of the Samaritan Pentateuch, one 
of the very oldest manuscripts in the 
world, just how old no one is ableto say. 
The Samaritans themselves claim that it 
was written by a grandson or great-grand- 
son of Aaron himself. Such a claim can 
hardly be treated seriously, but it is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. The high 
priest himself oversees its exhibition to the 
traveler and will be highly gratified to sell 
copies of it written in the Samaritan let- 
ters—which differ distinctly from the 
Hebrew—for an absurdly small sum. 

Nablus is also the headquarters for the 
sale of antiquities, notably for lamps and 
glass. Just how genuine these antiquities 
are, everyone must decide for himself. 
sut few persons who care at all for an- 
tiquities can resist the temptation to 
purchase little iridescent glass bottles said 
to have comg from the graves of the 


Roman period, and lamps such as one 
fancies the wise virgins carried. 

A few hours’ ride across the hills brings 
you to the great valley of Samaria. There 
is little left of the ancient capital of the 
northern kingdom except some of the 
ruins of Sebaste, the splendid heathen city 
built upon the conical hill by Herod I, and 
the ruins of the church of St. John, one 
of the largest ruins of crusading times in 
Palestine, in which John the Baptist is 
said to be buried. But by this time one 
has been largely weaned from traditional 
tombs and is far more ready to ride up 
on the great hill of the ancient city, past 
the great terrace on which the Temple of 
Augustus stood, and along the Street of 
Columns, once more than a mile in length 
and even now to be traced by the columns 
still standing. Another evidence of the 
splendid city that Herod built is to be seen 
on the side of the hill where are the 
ruins of a hippodrome. 

From Samaria as one goes north it is 
possible to make a detour to the plain of 
Dothan, where Joseph was sold by his 
brothers to the caravan traveling to 
Egypt. It is a noble great plain, exten- 
sively cultivated, altogether one of the 
most fertile regions of the country. Thence 
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the road runs over one of the great thor- 
oughfares of the ancient world to Jenin, 
and the third camping place. 

Jenin lies on the southern edge of the 
great plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. It is 
probably the ancient town sf Engannim. 
This, as far as can be judged from the 
topography, must always have been a 
town of some importance, because it lies 
on one of the thoroughfares of antiquity. 
Northward the road leads directly across 
the great plain for twenty miles. The 
plain is of a rich alluvial soil and is cut 
by the Brook Kishon, at ordinary 
times containing little water, but liable 
after storms to sudden inundations, as 
when it swept away the army of Sisera. 

A view across the plain from Jenin is 
very impressive. To the left the great 
central range over which one has been 
traveling for the last three days turns off 
to the west to end abruptly in the great 
cliff of Carmel, pushing out into the 
Mediterranean. Anyone who so desires 
may view that mountain so strongly as- 
sociated with the prophet Elijah, and may 
even be shown the exact place (according 
to tradition again!) where his great con- 
test occurred with the prophets of Baal. 
The traveler whose time is limited, how- 
ever, will ride northward across the plain 
to Zerin, the ancient Jezreel, the city of 
Ahab. It lies on a mass of rock rising 
abruptly from the plain and controls the 
entire district. Its site has never been 
excavated, but it still carries remains of 
ancient fortifications which some day will 
reward the efforts of the archzologists. It 
is hard to realize as one rides through the 
miserable collection of hoveis which make 
tp the modern town that here was the 
palace of Ivory, built by Ahab for the 
unspeakable Jezebel. 

Zerin stands at the head of the great 
valley that runs between the mountains of 
Gilboa, with their memories of the defeat 
and death of King Saul, and the range of 
Little Hermon. It is a beautiful plain, 
dipping gently to the east until something 
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like twenty miles away it plunges into 
the valley of the Jordan near Beisan, the 
ancient city of Bethshean or Scythopolis, 
the capital of the Decapolis. Not far from 
Zerin also is the great spring now called 
Ainjalud, where Gideon chose his three 
hundred as they rushed through its 
shallow waters, not even stopping to drink 
except as they caught the water up in 
their hands. The spring itself is in a great 
cave upon the side of the mountain but 
overflows into a broad shallow pool in 
which the small black cattle of the country 


stand knee deep. Until very recently the 
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Bedaween came up every year into this 
great valley and filled it with their black 
tents. Now it is largely tilied by a syn- 
dicate, red-tiled barns 
prophecy of the coming day when the 
Bedaween will be crowded back into the 
Jordan valley, if not to the highlands be- 
yond. But ten years ago, as one rested 
under the shadow of some great rock on 
the side of-Gilboa, it was easy to imagine 
one was looking down on something like 
the same spectacle Deborah herself must 
have seen when she watched the Midian- 
ites come up to plunder the disheartened 
Israelites. 


whose are a 
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Across the valley, in sight of the beauti- 
ful cone of Tabor, was the village of Nain, 
now a cluster of clay huts. From here to 
the foot of the hills behind which is Naz- 
areth the road opens up a view of Meg- 
iddo, the great battle ground of the na- 
tions. From the most ancient times until 
the day when Kleber and Napoleon him- 
self at the head of 1,500 men defeated the 
Syrian army of 25,000, it has been 
swept by armies. So peaceful is the view 
it is hard to realize the military signifi- 
cance of the plain; but as one observes 
the high roads from all directions center- 
ing here, it is possible to see that here was 
the inevitable battle-field for antiquity ; 
for here Egyptian and Assyrian com- 
manders could use their war-chariots in 
something like scientific warfare. 

The road to Nazareth climbs up the side 
of a steep hill and descends to the home of 
Jesus’ boyhood. The town must always 
have lain off the main routes of travel and 


yet is charmingly located on the side of 
an amphitheater of hills. It is a 
Christian town and the 
fact in its well-built houses gen- 
eral air of prosperity. 


today shows 

and 
Two points are of 
The first is the fountain of 
the Virgin over which there is the inevi- 
table church, but from which water is car- 
ried by pipes to a public fountain where 
women still gather to fill their water jars 
and hélp one to imagine how Mary must 
have looked as she went to the well ac- 
companied by her son. And then there is 
the great hill which lies above the town. 
The cliff from which his fellow-townsmen 
would have hurled Jesus is located by 
some as lying a mile from the present 
valley, by others in the very heart of the 
town itself. It might have been located 
in many places so prosperous is the region 
But there can be no question that the hill 
with its splendid view is the one to which 
Jesus must often have climbed. As one 


real interest. 
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stands there it is easy to realize how the 
view which it commands might have been 
in his mind in the great moment when 
the kingdoms of the world lay ready for 
his grasp. There was the great sea over 
which the commerce of Rome floated, with 
the great port of Ptolemais seemingly 
almost at his feet. To the south was the 
great plain over which the caravans were 
constantly passing and repassing. To the 
east where the great hills of Moab, in his 
day alive with prosperous Greek cities, 
and up to the north between him and 
Hermon was another great plain in which 
was Sepphoris the metropolis of Galilee. 

After one has looked out on the identi- 
cal landscape which in spite of all the 
years was the one on which Jesus looked, 
one has little heart to visit the traditional 
church of the Annunciation, and to listen 
to the story of the miraculous removal of 
the house of Mary by the angels to 
Loreto, in Italy—a miracle confirmed in 
the pontificate of Paul II. 

From Nazareth one follows a bit of 
splendid road to Kefr Kenna, one of the 





CATTLE IN 


POOL OF JALUD 

sites which claim the honor of being the 
ancient Cana where the water was turned 
into wine. The town still abounds in 
springs and the children used to run after 
the traveler offering him water to drink. 
Nowadays they run after him demand- 
ing, like their elders, baksheesh. There is 
nothing to cause one to linger here and it 
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is a relief to find oneself again in the 
open the broad, 
fertile plain of Buttauf towards Tiberias. 


country following 

Something like two or three hours this 
side of the lake the road passes the two 
peaked hill known as Horns of Hattin. 
Here Jesus is said to have delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount, and your guide 
will show 


with evidence of 


conviction the amphitheater where the 


you every 





CARRYING WATER JARS, NAZARETH 


multitude stood while Jesus went up 
“into the mountain” to speak down to 
them. Far more certain.than its claim 
to this honor is the distinction 


. . . . . 
comes to this low mountain in being the 


which 


place in which in 1187 the death blow 
was given by the great Saladin to the 
Frankish control of Palestine. No more 
terrible defeat is to be found in history, 
and with it ended anything like possibility 
of Palestine’s remaining in the hands of 
Europeans. 

From the 
straight to 


the 
Galilee. 


Hattin 
Sea of 


Horns of 
lies the 

Little by little the depression in which 
the lake lies grows outlined, although 
the lake itself, which lies hundreds of feet 
below the level of the plain, is not to be 
seen until one comes to the edge of the 
highlands and looks down upon it with 


way 
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Tiberias lying like a toy city on its banks. 
It is an hour’s ride down the precipitous 
cliff to the side of the lake, lying sparkling 
in the sun, or darkened with the sudden 
winds which sweep down from the Jordan 
valley. All around it is desolation. Great 
wadies open to it, many of them filled with 
recollections of tragedy. The view is sur- 
prising and beautiful. It is also sadden- 
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ing, for with the exception of Tiberias 
there is nothing left of that extraordinary 
life which once surrounded the lake. But 
the tiresome ride is almost forgotten. 
Every troubled step of your horse is 
carrying you so much nearer to the spot 
which, for Christendom, divides with 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem the honor of 
being the most sacred spot in the world. 
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The Sea of Galilee 


O one standing on the edge of the 
} great highland which surrounds 


lL the Sea of Galilee, the reason 
for its ancient name of Kinneret or “the 
Harp” is plain. In shape it resembles 
aharp. From north to south it measures 
something like thirteen miles. Its greatest 
width measured from the Plain of Gen- 
nesaret to the east coast is about six miles, 
but at the southern end it is much nar- 
rower. Its surface is 691 feet below the 
Mediterranean and in depth it varies from 
about 150 to 820 feet. The Jordan enters 
the lake close to the northeast corner. In 
New Testament times it was believed that 
its current could be traced throughout the 
entire lake, but this is certainly not the 
case at present. The waters of the lake 
are beautifully clear and fit to drink. It 
abounds in fish and to this day the fisher- 
men, though now few in number, some- 
times make extraordinary hauls, Stories 
are current of one great catch which, after 
supplying the neighboring towns, served 
as fertilizer for the fields. The fishing 
business in New Testament times was 
very considerable, and there were exten- 
sive salt works at the southern end of the 
lake. At the present time the fishermen 
are not very numerous, but the number of 
boats upon the lake is increasing, thanks 
to the great incoming of visitors. 

The point of departure for a sail upon 
the lake is Tiberias. The city viewed 
from some distance is decidedly pictur- 
esque, with a high wall and ruined castle 
on the north and towers built in the lake 
itself. The Turkish government main- 
tains that Tiberias is fortified and will 
not permit its inhabitants to live outside 
the walls! It is one of the four sacred cities 
of Judaism and includes in its inhabitants 
a very large number of Jews. After 
the fall of Jerusalem it became the chief 
seat of rabinnical learning and it was here 
that Rabbi Judah the Holy first published 
that section of the Talmud known as the 
Mishna. At the present time the Jews 


are largely supported by charity, and the 
town itself, were it not for the splendid 
buildings erected by the Scottish Presby- 
terian missionaries, would be unattractive, 

There is little left of the splendid town 
that Herod Antipas built during the life- 
time of Jesus, but along the side of the 
lake south of the city are remains of a 
great wall, an ancient street, an aqueduct 
and buildings of considerable size. On 
a high hill immediately above the city are 
to be seen the remains of the castle which 
Antipas built and decorated, much to the 
horror of the Jews, with figures of an- 
imals, The castle was very probably re- 
built and used by the Crusaders for whom 
Tiberias was an important center. For 
the Talmudic student the immediate 
vicinity of Tiberias is also notable from 
the fact that the graves of some of the 
most celebrated Rabbis are to be seen 
there. 

The city of Tiberias has no immediate 
connection with the New Testament, The 
fact that it occupied the site of an ancient 
graveyard for a considerable time made it 
unholy for the Jews and splendid city 
though it was, there is no record of Jesus’ 
having visited it The real interest which 
the traveler feels in the lake is in its 
northern end, where the cities were 
thoroughly Jewish. To reach the large 
ruins of these ancient towns as well as 
the entrance of the Jordan, one should 
take a boat from Tiberias. Although it is 
possible to make the trip on _horse- 
back along the western part of the 
lake, the boat trip is far more acceptable 
after the long days in the saddle. The 
boats are the size of a large whale boat 
and are manned by six or eight oarsmen. 
They carry also a sail, which with the 
mast may be unshipped and stowed away 
on the thwarts. The traveler seats him- 
self on a little platform. in the stern, and 
stretching out upon his rugs watches the 
performance of the men to whom at first 
he feels he has rather adventurously en- 
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trusted himself. On a calm day with a 
fair breeze the trip is without any excite- 
ment, but should one of those squalls 
which come down the lake break upon 
you, you are liable to have a disagreeable 
quarter of af hour. The mast seems very 
frail, the sail very rotten, and the method 





MENDING NETS BY THE JORDAN 


of navigation of the steersman very 
questionable. But when the boat is fairly 

‘under way you realize that your anxiety 
was unnecessary. The mast holds and the 
ancient man at the helm proves an able 
seaman and before many moments have 
passed your anxiety is lost in your enjoy- 
ment of the great hills with their con- 
stantly changing colors. 

It is hard to realize that in the time of 
Jesus this lake was surrounded by ten 
or a dozen towns of considerable size. At 
the northeast, although something like 
four miles from the shore, was the splen- 
did town of Bethsaida-Julias, now hardly 
a mass of ruins. By the side of the Jordan 
and stretching to the south of these ruins 
is a plain of considerable size where Jesus 
may have fed the multitude. It is a 
charming stretch of green on which, close 
to the Jordan, the fishermen spread their 
long nets. It is like a scene from the 


ancient world to watch the old man and 
his sons with the hordes of little children 





about them mending these nets. You 
might almost think you were watching 
Zebedee and his family. 

About two miles west of the mouth of 
the Jordan are the ruins of Tell Hum one 
of the two rival sites identified as 
Capernaum. Years ago one could see 
there ruins of considerable extent, in- 
cluding those of a synagogue. At present, 
however, the Franciscans have covered 
these ruins waiting the time when they 
can get full title to the land and its con- 
tents and have inclosed the entire field in 
a wall within which they have built a 
small monastery. Already the customary 
identifications are being made by the new 
owners of the land. They will show you 
where Peter’s house stood and the syna- 
gogue, and the little inclosure is on the 
fair road to a conventional holy place. 
Yet unless archeologists are pretty gen- 
erally in the wrong, Capernaum was not 
situated at Tell Hum but was three to 
five miles further west at Khan Minyeh. 

On the hills up above Tell Hum is 
Kerazeh, whose name suggests the identi- 
fication with Chorazin, one of the cities 
which shared with Capernaum the woes 
uttered by Jesus. The ruins cover a num- 
ber of acres and some of the walls of the 
houses are still standing in part ; there are 
also the remains of a synagogue beautiful- 
ly ornamented. There are few places in 
Palestine commanding a more beautiful 
view On the one side is a deep water- 
course, by which the city was built, while 
to the south the eye follows the course of 
the Jordan valley until it is lost in the 
haze. 

A path along the shore of the lake leads 
those who prefer walking to sailing to a 
remarkable hot spring, known as Ain et 
Tabigha, near which some have thought 
might have been Bethsaida the home of 
so many of the disciples of Jesus. It is 
clear that in the past this hot spring was 
used for bathing purposes for it is inclosed 
with masonry of a good sort. At the 
present time its waters seem to be used 
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chiefly for running a small mill. The en- 
tire region is filled with luxuriant vege- 
tation, and a little farther to the west a 
German colony has been established, 
which is well worth visiting if for nothing 
more than to get an object lesson in the 
possibilities of: this poor country under 
proper cultivation. 

Not far beyond this colony the road 
which has never bcen better than a trail 
finally is carried in an aqueduct cut in the 
solid rock. Some have thought this a 
part of a system which used to supply 
Capernaum with water. At all events 
there must have been some place in the 
vicinity to warrant this elaborate piece of 
engineering. Khan Minyeh itself was 
built in the time of Saladin to protect the 
great thoroughfares which here lead north 
through the mountains. In the vicinity 
are ruins of considerable extent and some 
of them climb up the great headland 
which here pushes itself into‘the lake. It 
is these facts together with its general 
similarity to the location of Capernaum as 
described by Josephus that have led to the 





MONASTERY OF TELL HUM 


identification of this site with that of the 
home of Jesus. The region needs to be 
thoroughly excavated before any final 
conclusion as to the correctness of this 
identification can be reached. 

South of Khan Minyeh there stretches 
the great plain of Gennesaret. It is a sad 
enough place today, unkempt, unculti- 
vated, and given over to the tender mercies 
of the Arabs. Josephus, however, regarded 
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it in his day asa prodigy of nature, Fruit 
ripened there steadily through the year, 
thanks to the fact that it is so far below 
the Mediterranean. Today its soil is very 
fertile and well watered by a large number 
of springs. A few years ago the entire 
plain could have been purchased for $10,- 
000. Probably its price is not very much 
higher today. If so, it would seem a great 
pity that it could not come into the pos- 
session of those who would give it some- 
thing of that care which is due it because 
of its associations with Jesus. 





VIEW OF 
TIBERIAS, SHOWING ALSO TOWER 
IN THE LAKE 


PRESBYTERIAN MHOSPITAL AT 


As the boat slowly skirts along the 
beautiful wide beach with its little white 
shells, it comes opposite to a few palm 
trees rising from the extreme southern 
limit of the plain. There too are a few 
tombs and a miserable little village. It 
is Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, the home 
of Mary of Magdala. 

Between Magdala and Tiberias the 
cliffs come down to the water’s edge and 
if one were riding it would sometimes be- 
come necessary for a horse to find his way 
in the water. If, as is probable, the 
return to Tiberias is made after the moon 
has risen, the effect of Tiberias with its 
towers rising out of the water is almost 
startling. All its poverty and decay are 
hidden and the. moonlight gives it back 
something of that old stateliness which 
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belonged to it in the days when the 
Tetrarch had his palace on the heights 
the surface of the lake was covered with 
vigorous Galileans. 

Any excursion to the eastern side of 
the lake is far less interesting than that to 
the ruins of the cities of the north and 
western bank. The hills 
very precipitous and _ the 
hardly more than gorges. 
were also numerous towns — Gamala, 
thes ruins of are still the 
precipitous heights which it crowned; 
Hippos, one of the cities of the Decapolis ; 
Kersa, near which are the cliffs down 
which the swine are said to have rushed 


here are 
valleys 
Yet 


here 


which on 


OF LEBANON 

to their death; and Gadara a few miles 
to the south, but within territory stretch- 
ing up to the lake itself. 

It is indeed a place where the past be- 
comes exceedingly vivid. The very boat 
in which you sail might have belonged 
to Zebedee, and the naked fisherman you 
see wading in the shallow water casting 
his net far in front of him might be Peter 
or John. The cities have indeed dis- 
appeared, but the lake and the hills and 
the plain are the same as they were when 
Jesus saw them. For this reason if for 
no other the figure of the Master seems 
more vivid by the Sea of Galilee than in 
any other place in the world. 
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From Galilee to Beirut 


T Galilee a tour of Palestine leaves 
A the region of peculiarly Biblical 

interest, but perhaps for that very 
reason has added novelty. For few per- 
sons appreciate the fact that all about 
Judea and Galilee there was until the sixth 
century of our era a prosperous, bustling 
Greek population which built splendid 
cities with all the accompaniments of a 
Greek civilization. Yet it is hardly pre- 
cise to speak of these cities as Greek. They 
were rather the outcome of that com- 
posite life which resulted from the union 
of Greek customs, Roman laws, and 
Semitic surroundings. For many students 
this Graeco-Roman civilization is quite as 
interesting as that of Greece or Rome. 
Certainly it has left splendid survivals of 
itself. 

Galilee was on the border of the non- 
Jewish region of the Decapolis, a con- 
federacy to which all the more important 
of the cities belonged. A few miles south 
of the lake was Scythopolis, a prosperous 
city by no means to be recognized in the 
poor little town of Beisan. But the acrop- 
olis with its gateway and ruined walls 
still dominates the plain of Jezreel as far 
west as Zerin; while the level stretch of 
its hippodrome, the walls of its great 
theater, a few columns of its colonnaded 
street, show how devoted were its ancient 
inhabitants to the amusements of their 
race. Few travelers camp at Beisan, but 
it is well worth the detour to watch the 
sun go down behind the Galilean hills and 
to realize that you are face to face with a 
past that, despite the scantiness of its 
literary remains, was a worthy representa- 
tion of that great empire too often known 
only from the ruins of its capital. 

Two routes lead from Tiberias to Dam- 
ascus, and each has its attractions. 

The first is that by way of Banias, or 
Cesarea Philippi. It leads due north 
from Khan Minyeh and may include 
Safed, another holy city of the Jews. It 
is certainly a city set on a hill. From it 


the Jews believe the Messiah is to come. 
But apart from its sanctity—which does 
not extend far towards cleanliness—and 
its superb view, Safed has little to interest 
the traveler, and the energy required to 
climb its hill may well be spared for more 
important matters. The direct road north 
towards Hermon climbs the hill beyond 
the so-called Pit of Joseph—a_ spot 
certainly not that where the patriarch was 
mistreated by his brothers—and suddenly 
overlooks a landscape which for a moment 
makes you feel as if in a dream. For 
days you have been in the midst of a pov- 
erty-stricken oriental world. You have 
seen houses made of mud, and doors re- 
énforced by pieces of tin boxes in which 
petroleum is imported; you have seen no 
orchards or gardens or anything sug- 
gesting agriculture as you know it; you 
have watched your horse pick his way 
painfully over trails often all. but im- 
passable ; and now, quite without warning, 
you look out over acres of fruit and 
nut orchards, with turnpiked roads and 
well laid stone walls ; and upon the side of 
the great range of hills overlooking the 
valley that surrounds Lake Huleh is a 
European town. For a moment you feel 
as if by some magic you had been trans- 
ported to Italy or southern Germany. And 
then you learn that you are looking out 
on Jauneh, one of the Rothschild colonies 
for Jews. Like the other Jewish colonies 
in the Maritime Plain,-it has hardly passed 
the experimental stage, but if it is never 
to do more than it has done, it will have 
demonstrated the fact that with proper 
tillage Palestine can become one of the 
fruit gardens of the world. 

Lake Huleh is a small body of water, 
commonly, but probably incorrectly iden- 
tified with the Waters of Merom. It is 
really an expansion of the Jordan river, 
unattractive, unhealthful. and surrounded 
by all but impassable marshes and thickets 
of papyrus plants. The Jewish colonists, 
however, may in time drain the marshses, 





shut out the Bedaween whose clumsy buf- 
faloes wallow in what might be rich fields, 
and thus make a garden of the entire val- 
ley. 

From Jauneh to Banias the route is 
monotonous. The valley of the Jordan 
is hardly more than a great marsh, and 
it is often necessary to make wide detours 
in order to avoid being mired. Now and 
then one catches a glimpse of some cru- 
sader’s castle on the hill; once the road 
crosses a small stream (the Dedara) over 
a really fine stone bridge of a single arch 
and further on another, the Hashbany, 
one of the three sources of the Jordan. At 
Tell el Kadi there is the great spring 
which is the second and most important 
source of the Jordan, and the Tell which 
marks the site of Dan, the border-city of 
Israel on the north, as Beersheba was on 
the south. From Tell el Kadi to Banias is 
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PAN AT BANIAS 


perhaps an hour’s ride. 


The path crosses 
several brooks and winds among hills that 
are well covered with trees and shrubs. 


Banias itself, though beautifully situated, 
is a poor little place whose inhabitants in 
summer-time live in booths erected on the 
roofs of their houses ; but during Roman 
times it was a celebrated city. Its name 
preserves that of the great god Pan whose 
sanctuary was in the large cave just back 
of the spot where the third source of the 
Jordan bursts, a full grown river, from 
the ground. On the side of the cliff may 
still be seen several votive niches. THfere 
Herod I built a temple to Augustus. 
Herod’s son Philip greatly beautified the 
city and changed its name to Czsarea, 
which, in order to distinguish it from the 
greater city built by his father on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was known 
as Cxsarea Philippi. Thither once came 
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Jesus and his disciples, perhaps to enjoy 
the rights of asylum given the region by 
Philip, and somewhere in its vicinity Peter 
made his great confession. But the place 
has sadder memories. There Titus cele- 
brated his capture of Jerusalem with 
gladiatorial games in which unfortunate 
Jews fought with each other and with 
wild beasts. During the Crusades the 
town with its huge castle, the walls of 
which still guard the bridge that crosses 
the deep wady Zaareh, was repeatedly cap- 
tured and lost by the Christians until it 
came permanently into the hands of the 
Arabs in 1165. 

High above the town are the ruins of 
the vast castle now called Kalat es Sube- 
beh. They are probably the best pre- 
served of all the Crusaders’ buildings in 
Syria and cover the entire summit of an 
exceedingly precipitous mountain. From 
there one may gain a view with few equals 
in the world. The ruins include fine walls, 
towers, reservoirs, gates,and rooms with 
fine carvings. When at its best in the 





LARGE THEATER, GADARA 


twelfth century few castles in Europe 
could have been its equals. 

From Banias to Damascus the road is 
monotonous and tiresome. It skirts the 
sides of Hermon and the traveler begins 
to fear lest he should never escape that 
mountain, noble as it is. Even the fatigue 
of the journey can not quite spoil the en- 
joyment of the view over the great plain 


of the Hauran, with the black mysterious 
Mountains of the Druses off on the hori- 
zon, or that of Damascus hidden in what 
seems to be an almost interminable 
garden. 

The route to Damascus via Banias is 
the one commonly taken by travelers, but 
one more interesting and less fatiguing 
lies across the Jordan and the hill country 
of the Ajlun. For this journey a guard is 
necessary, not so much as an actual pro- 
tection, as a soft of guarantee of good in- 





VALLEY OF THE YARMUK 


tentions. One man on good terms with 
the trans-Jordanic tribes is quite sufficient. 
The Turkish government, notwithstand 
all its faults and weaknesses, has certainly 
succeeded in bringing order into the re- 
gion east of the Jordan from Hermon to 
the Dead Sea. 

South of Tiberias you pass the Hot 
Baths, as disagreeable a combination of 
steam, sulphurous water, and dirt as one 
could wish to see. Probably there have 
been travelers who have ventured in the 
little buildings which cover the springs 
but I never knew of any. Yet the springs 
are said to be really helpful in case of 
rheumatism. 

Beyond the hot springs the path 
enters a desolate region in which the 
fellaheen dig for antiquities, and come 
at length to the Jordan. You would never 
recognize the muddy river of Jericho in 
the clear stream that flows from the lake. 
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There is no ford here, but a boat plies 
back and forth as a ferry. Whoever 
crosses here, however, must swim his 
horses, and ‘it is better to follow along the 
western bank of the river until a ford is 
reached. On the way you will see the 
ruins of several bridges of Roman or 
Arab construction which stand as mute 
witnesses of the day when the land was 
overflowing with life. The best ford is 
several miles below the lake, and as this 
is likely to be impassable, it will likely 
happen that the river will not be crossed 
until the great stone bridge, Jishr Me- 
jamia, is reached. Thence the road, not 
altogether free from robbers, crosses the 
great valley of the Jordan to the charming 
little wady Arab with its brook and 
trees and camping place. 

Anyone who has camped at wady 
Arab has rolled the wheels of time back- 





OLD ROMAN BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN 


ward. There is not a European for 
miles in any direction; out on the plains 
are Bedaween, who, except for their 
ancient muskets, would have been familiar 
to Moses. As the sun sets, a wandering 
soldier or horseman comes to the brook 
to bathe and pray. Across the valley of 
the Jordan the sombre ruins of the castle 
of Belvoir loom against the sky. As the 
moon rises the voices of the Bedaween 
women singing for the sword dance 
drift in faintly from the plains ; the cry of 







the jackal cuts the air from the town up 
on the side of the mountain ; and you fall 
to sleep forgetting that you are a modern 
man and half-believe you are expecting 
next day to meet Abraham or Saladin. 

Up above wady Arab, perhaps six or 
seven miles, at Um Kes, are the ruins of 
Gadara, once a city of reputation both as 
“fond of the Muses” and.as a health resort, 
The city lies on the highlands commanding 
the Jordan valley and the Sea of Galilee, 
which on its northern side was bounded 
by the wild gorge of the Yarmuk. The 
ruins spread over acres and include those 
of temples, basilicas, tombs, sarcophagi, 
dwelling-houses and paved streets in 
which, as at Pompeii, are still to be seen 
the ruts of the chariots and carts. But 
more noteworthy than any of these are the 
two theaters cut in the rock. The stone 
seats are still well preserved, and it would 
take but comparatively few repairs to 
make the larger of the two usable. In the 
case of the smaller theater, the lobbies or 
passages are tunneled in the cliff. 

The hot springs which were famous in 
the ancient world lie in the valley of the 
Yarmuk, at the foot of the hill on which 
Gadara was built. They still are used by 
the Arabs who have great confidence in 
their medicinal qualities. At present the 
pools, some of which are thirty feet across, 
aré covered by insignificant sheds, but 
near them are a few marble seats, the re- 
mains of the elaborate baths of the Roman 
period. in the cafion which lies between 
the springs and the Jordan valley are the 
remains of a Roman road carried along 
the edge of the cliff with splendid en- 
gineering skill. One never feels the 
greatness of Rome more than when one 
meets these indestructible evidences of 
its rule in such desolation as now hangs 
over the beautiful region of the river 
Yarmuk and the Decapolis. 

The road eastward from Gadara runs 
straight into the heart of the Decapolis. 
In all directions are the ruins of its cities. 
Always face to face with the Semitic 
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world of the desert of Arabia, as long as 
the Roman Empire was healthy these 
cities although dependent upon Greek 
immigration throve and grew rich. When 
the power of Rome weakened, the 
Arabian world again swept in and in- 
undated the region. Yet even the fanati- 
cism of the invaders could not utterly 
destroy the cities themselves. At Jerash 
the ancient Gerasa, are, among others, the 
ruins of a three arched gateway, a great 
pool for naval battles, several temples, two 
theaters, a forum with more than fifty 
columns still standing,colonnaded streets, 
a propylaea and various huge buildings. 
In fact it is one of the best preserved cities 
of the Roman period. 

At other places like Amman, the ancient 
Philadelphia and the more ancient Rab- 
bath Ammon of King David’s time, like 
Bosra, Abil, Kunawat, Heshbon, Derat. 


OF DAMASCUS 


are huge citadels, baths, basilicas, colon- 
nades or other reminders of the former 
greatness of each city. The entire region 
is a paradise for the archzologist, but is 
likely to soon be ruined as the Turkish 
government does not favor excavation 
and does permit Arabs and Circassians to 
use the ruins as quarries for their miser- 
able villages. 

It is a two days’ ride from Gadara to 
Mezerib, the terminus of the Damascus- 
Hauran railway. As a town it barely 
exists, but it reaches out to the saddle- 
weary traveler like civilization itself, for 
there one leaves his tents and returns to 
more conventional methods of travel. The 
railroad from el Mezerib has now a con- 
tinuation in the line that runs south nearly 
to the Red Sea, and is intended to accom- 
modate the great pilgrimage that each 
year goes to Mecca as well as to serve the 
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military plans of the Porte. Besides these 
two roads a third is being rapidly com- 
pleted, which starting at Acco and Haifa 
on the Mediterranean runs through the 
plain of Esdraelon to the Jordan, crosses 
that river near the Mujamia bridge and 
thence ultimately winds its way up 
through the hills east of the Sea of Galilee 
through the Hauran. It 
that it will then parallel the present track 


to Damascus. 


is understood 


There is every reason that the great 
highland plain of the Hauran should have 
No terri- 
tory of the world of equal extent—it is 
approximately fifty 
surpass it as a wheat field. Look down in 
spring upon it 
of el Mezerib and it looks like a vast lake, 


good means of transportation. 





miles square—can 


from the heights east 


so brilliant and thick is its young grain. 
From the earliest times it has been noted 
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HERMON 


for its fertility and from some of the 


heights of its undulating surface the 
ruins of a score of towns may 
still be seen. These towns were 
built of stone and their houses were 


often half subterraneous. At present the 
plain and the surrounding highlands con- 
tain many villages whose inhabitants raise 
a large, hard, half-transparent wheat that 
is noted throughout Syria. Formerly the 
only means of carrying this wheat to 
market were caravans of camels, and not 
infrequently much of a very exceptionally 
large harvest could not be disposed of and 
rotted in the field. With its new railroad 
the Hauran will undoubtedly find much 
its old prosperity returning. 

From whatever point of the compass one 
approaches Damascus, the reasons for its 
extraordinary history are apparent. It 
may not literally be as it is commonly be- 
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he 
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COURT IN THE HOUSE OF 


lieved to be, the most ancient city in the 
world, but as far back as history is trace- 
able it stands as serenely prosperous as 
today. Around it are miles of gardens. 
Through it runs the Barada (the ancient 
Abana), all around it are other streams 
and canals which flow from the surround- 
ing mountains and on it converge in- 
numerable caravan routes from the great 
Arabian peninsula and the valley of the 
Euphrates. The new railroads which are 
gradually centering in it are certain to 
increase its already great commercial im- 
portance. 

Like Jerusalem, Damascus is divided 
into quarters, Jewish, Christian and Mo- 
hammedan. There is no love lost between 
the representatives of the different re- 
ligions, although there has been no mas- 
Sacre since that of 1860, when 6,000 
Christians are said to have fallen victims 





A WEALTHY DAMASCENE 


to the Druses and the Mohammedan fa- 
natics. 

After one has visited towns like Hebron 
and Jerusalem and Cairo, Damascus does 
seem particularly novel. Already Euro- 
pean ways are coming into evidence, and 
the celebrated bazaars are not as fascinat- 
ing as those of Cairo. At the same time 
they are well worth visiting. Thanks to 
some Of the earlier governors they are now 
grouped under enormous roofs which give 
the city the appearance of a collection of 
exposition buildings. The shops them- 
selves are mostly small rooms in which the 
proprietors sit cross legged on divans 
waiting customers. Trading is rather a 
serious affair, requiring no little time and 
patience, except in some of the larger 
establishments where the proprietors pre- 
fer to adopt European methods and give 
you a choice between endless bargaining 
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He who 
is wise, however, never altogether aban- 
dons the habit of offering considerably 


and an immediate “last price.” 


less than the excessively polite tradesman 
demands. 

Outside the bazaars and the swarming 
life of the streets, Damascus offers little to 
the traveler. It is however, to 
charter one of the nondescript cabs that 
haunt the public square of the hotels and 


best, 


drive through the long tunnel-like build- 
ing that covers the ruins of the ancient 
Straight Street with its bazaar, stopping 
now and then to sample—cautiously—the 
wares of the sweetmeat peddler, and come 
at length to the remains of the great 
Roman Gate on the eastern wall. On the 
way there are a few other ruins, some of 
them very striking, to be visited, as well as 
some private houses, where, after crossing 


an exquisite court you will likely find 


some young Damascene putting on a 
starched shirt in a marble lined room with 





VIEW OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 





BEIRUT 


cheap lace curtains at the windows and 
priceless rugs upon the wall and floor 
there the 
Mosque to be visited and its beautiful old 


Formerly was _ also Great 
gateway with its incongruous but famous 
Christian inscription “Thy Kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom and 
Thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations.” But the mosque was burned 
in 1893 and the present building lacks 
much of the beauty its predecessor pos- 
sessed. On the city walls you can see the 
identical window through which Paul was 
let down in a basket. But this 
credulity balks, for the window is in 


So, too, at the house 


time 


Turkish masonry. 
You would like to believe 
everything that is told you, but you have 


of Ananias. 


seen too many such identifications to be 
moved from your scepticism. You re- 
turn to your shopping in the bazaars and 
to the final settlement with your drago- 


man. When you have finished that you 
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will probably have had experience enough 
for the day. : 

From Damascus to Beirut you travel 
by train. It is an interesting ride over 
two great mountain ranges and across the 
great plain of Cocle-Syria. If time per- 
mits—and time should be made to permit 
—the journey can be broken for a side trip 
to the imposing ruins at Baalbek.. Even 
after one has seen the Acropolis at Athens 
Baalbek is impressive. Nowhere else are 
there to be seen just such ruins. The 
stupendous pillars and ancient temples 
are among the really remarkable sights of 
the world, And the astonishing fact about 
them is that no one knows certainly who 
built them or from what precise religious 
motive they were created. But there they 
stand, towering over the little village, 
silhouetted against the mountains and sky. 

You wander among them in amaze- 
ment. Columns 60 feet high, and 7% 
feet in diameter, courts and _ peristyles, 
huge buildings in part well preserved, 
streets, and above all a great wall in which 
are built the largest monoliths in the 
world. Three of them are over 60 feet in 
length and about thirteen feet in their 
other dimensions. A mile away is the 
quarry whence they were in some un- 
known way brought, and there, all but 
ready for removal is a still larger monster 
of stone 71 feet long and weighing, it is 
estimated, 1,500 tons. Altogether Baalbek 
is a fitting climax to the succession of 
ruins: left in Syria by the Graeco-Roman 
world of the early Christian centuries. 

The adventurous traveler may reach 
Beirut on horseback by way of the 
Cedars of Lebanon, now unfortunately all 
too few. Most of us will prefer the rail- 
way. The approach to Beirut from the 
‘ast will stand comparison in point of 
scenery even with that to Andermatt. In 
some ways it is even superior, for the train 
after slowly working its way to a height 
of more than 5,000 feet, slowly descends 
towards the Mediterranean. Above towers 
Lebanon, on each side are gorges and deep 
valleys, to the north as far as eye can 


reach, are mountains lifting themselves 
from the sea and below is Beirut, with 
its olive groves, pushing itself out into the 
Mediterranean. It is a view worth travel- 
ing across the world to see, a landscape 
unlike that of any other country, in which 
the browns of the mountains, the rich 
greens of the valleys, the blue expanse of 
the sea stand out unblended in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

Beirut is the most modern city in 
Syria. It is rapidly approaching occi- 
dental fashions, from gambling houses to 
a college which would make many a sister 
institution in America look poor and un 
equipped. But Beirut, for whoever has 
taken the cross-country trip from Jeru- 
salem, is a port of departure. If time 
permits he can go a few miles up the coast 
to Dog River with its inscriptions dating 
from the days of Egypt and Assyria, or 
he can take an uneasy little steamer to 
Sidon. He certainly will visit the Syrian 
Protestant College, and the great print- 
ing establishment of the Presbyterian 
Mission. But most eagerly of all will 
he seek the tourist office to get his mail 
from home and reserve passage on the 
next steamer to Smyrna or Port Said. 
For at Beyrout he leaves the Holy Land. 

Few travelers find the true impression 
of Palestine in the innumerable recollec- 
tions with which their minds are filled as 
they come thus to the end of their trip. 
Time is needed to bring these recollections 
into their true perspective. Few persons 
leave Beirut for their western homes 
quite content with all they have seen and 
experienced ; but if they could but learn 
the parable, they would know that, just 
as all the little houses and capes and hills 
sink back into the splendid range of Leb- 
anon, so all the little annoyances and hard- 
ships, the continual wrangle of archzolo- 
gist and dragoman, the unrelated fact and 
experience will fuse together into those 
lasting memories which make the Bible 
more than a literature and its prophets and 
its Master more than mere words or 
teachings. 











Bibliography 


This Bibliography does not attempt to be ex- 
haustive, but it does include only works on 
Palestine which may be recommended. Some 
of these which are old and necessarily out of 
date in certain particulars are still of great 
value because of their scholarly character. In 
the programs on page 561 attention has been 
called to quite a number of authorities, and 
many of the books mentioned will doubtless be 
found in private libraries. 

For the benefit of clubs and readers who 
want to purchase a few of the best books on 
Palestine, a limited number of those listed in 
the bibliography have been starred. The com- 
ment upon each book will indicate its general 
character. Inquiries regarding prices and or- 
ders should be addressed to The Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, New York. 


GENERAL WORKS 

The Land of Israel. H. B. Tristram (Lon- 
don, S. P. C. K., 1866). This is still a stand- 
ard work though written many years ago. Nar- 
rative of personal travels throughout Palestine. 

*The Land and the Book. William H. Thom- 
son (Harper, 1885). The author was for forty- 
five years a missionary in Syria and Palestine. 
The three volumes discuss in most readable 
fashion “Southern Palestine and Jerusalem,” 
“Central Palestine and Phoenicia,” and “Leb- 
anon, Damascus and Beyond Jordan.” 

*East of the Jordan. Selah Merrill (Scribner, 
1883). A record of travel and observation in 
the countries of Moab, Gilead and Bashan. 
This book which has the advantage of a 
charming style is also the work of a trained 
archeologist who has rendered conspicuous 
service to exploration. 

The Holy Land and the Bible. Cunningham 
Geikie 2 vols. (James Pott, 1858). “A book 
of scripture illustrations gathered in Palestine.” 
Very illuminating descriptions of manners and 
customs and natural history etc. in their rela- 
tion to the Bible narrative. 

In Scripture Lands. Edward L. Wilson 
(Scribner, 1890). Very ftilly illustrated. Both 
text and illustrations were prepared with the 
idea of portraying accurately the places made 
sacred by scripture history. A list of scripture 
references is appended. 

The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the 
Lebanon. Laurence Oliphant (Appleton, 1881). 
An interesting record by a discriminating 
traveler. 

The Land of Moab. H. B. Tristram (Harper, 
1873). Like all of this author’s works on Pales- 
tine, interesting and valuable. 

The Rob Roy on the Jordan. J. Mac Gregor 
(Harper, 1870). A very readable record of a 
traveler’s experiences in a canoe cruise through 
Palestine, Egypt, and Damascus. 

Sinai and Palestine. Dean Stanley. Still a 
standard work written with all the author’s 
charm of style though necessarily somewhat out 
of date in view of recent discoveries. 

The Holy Land. Tulleylove and Kelman 
(Macmillan, 1902). The beautiful colored il- 
lustrations nearly one hundred in number, 
painted from sketches on the spot, alone give 
great value to this book which is in. addition 
a sympathetic account by a discriminating 
traveler. 
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on Palestine 


GEOGRAPHY AND EXPLORATION 


*Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria. The stand- 
ard guide book of the country. 

*Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
George Adam Smith (Armstrong, 1904). The 
most important book for an understanding of 
the relation between Palestinian History and 
Geography. 

*Palestine: Its Historical Geography. Archi- 
bald Henderson, (Edinburgh, 1894). An ex- 
cellent handbook, discussing the physical feat- 
ures and natural history of the land, and taking 
up in succession Palestine in the Days of the 
Patriarchs, Territory of the ‘iwelve Tribes, 
Under the Judges, David and Solomon, and in 
New Testament times. Good maps. 

*The Holy Land in Geography and The Holy 
Land in History. Townsend Mac Coun. Two 
very valuable and compact little books of maps 
accompanied with reliable text. The maps 
cover in detail every part of Palestine. Many 
of them are colored and all very clear and ac- 
curate. As suggested by the titles, one volume 
treats especially the physical features of the 
land, and the other the relation of these to its 
history. 

Palestine in Geography and in History. 
Arthur William Cooke. 2 vols. (London, 1901). 
A cleverly arranged survey of the country by 
sections. Provided with excellent maps. A 
convenient hand book. 


*The Land of Israel. R. L. Stewart (Revell, 
1899). An admirable, compact volume present- 
ing in well arranged chapters, the chief facts 
regarding the history, topography and Biblical 
Associations of Palestine. With numerous 
maps and charts. 

Old Testament History. G. W. Wade (Dut- 
ton, 1901). A valuable hand book giving a 
connected account of the Hebrew people with 
constant references to the scripture narrative. 

*Life of Christ. Edersheim. 

Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land. (1865- 
1895) (London). A very valuable record and 
summary of the work of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, stating clearly the questions in- 
volved, and the views of leading archzologists. 
Illustrated with maps and charts. 

Heth and Moab. Explorations in Syria in 
1881 & 1882. C. R. Conder (London, 1889). 
Popular account of a brief expedition under the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The Jaulan, Across Jordan and other vol- 
umes by G. Schumacher (London Pal. Ex. 
Fund), will be of value to students especially 
interested in late archzological study of these 
regions. 

Excavations at Jerusalem (1894-18907). F. J. 
Bliss. A report of archzxological researches il- 
lustrated with plans, measurements etc., by A. 
C. Dickie. 

The City and the Land. P. E. F. (Macmillan, 
1892.) Seven lectures on the work of the So- 
ciety. Lecture four by Walter Besant partic- 
ularly valuable. 

Robinson’s Biblical Researches in the Holy 
Land. (3 Volumes.) Edward Robinson. Pro- 
fessor Robinson is the greatest explorer Amer- 
ica has produced. His work although half a 
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century old has been remarkably verified by 
subsequent explorations. 


HISTORY AND CUSTOMS 
. 


Studies of Oriental Social Life. H. Clay 
Trumbull (Philadelphia). “A Classified Treat- 
ment of Certain phases of Oriental life and 
methods of thought, verified by personal ex- 
periences in the east.” 

*Village Life in Palestine. G. Robinson Lees 
(London, 1897). Excellent brief chapters on 
phases of present day peasant life in Pales- 
tine, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, etc., 
with reference to the Bible. 

Eastern Customs and Bible Lands. H. B. 
Tristram. Very serviceable as a portrayal of 
accurate observations. 

*Bible Manners and Customs. G. M. Mackie 
(Revell, 1898). A very successful attempt both 
in text and illustrations to supply “local color- 
ing’ to common objects and occupations re- 
ferred to in the Bible. 

Pictured Palestine. James Neil (A. D. F. 
Randolph). Description of manners and cus- 
toms. Illustrated with very effective pen 
drawings by special artists. 

Tissot’s “Life of Christ” and his “Old Testa- 
ment” contain a large number of remarkable 
illustrations of life in Palestine made from 
careful personal study of the country as it is 
today. The arrangement of the text can hardly 
be commended from a scholarly point of view, 
but the illustrations are well worth the at- 
tention of Bible students. 

Woman in Syria. Jessup. A vivid descrip- 
tion of social life. 

The Development of Palestine Exploration. 
F. J. Bliss (Scribners, 1906). A readable 
account of the history of excavations in Pales- 
tine. 

All the publications of these Palestine Ex- 
ploration Funds are extremely valuable. Among 
them may be particularly mentioned the volume 
by Hull on the physical geography of the Holy 
Land and the volumes covering the survey of 
Western Palestine and the Quarterly Statement 
published four times a year. 

There are many articles of importance in the 
Biblical World, University of Chicago Press. 
No index to the entire series has yet appeared, 
but each volume is fully indexed. 


JERUSALEM 
*Jerusalem the Holy. Wallace. An account 


of modern Jerusalem and its institutions by the 
former consul of the United States, 

*Underground Jerusalem. Charles Warren. 
(London, 1876.) “An account of some of the 
principal difficulties encountered in its ex- 
ploration and the results obtained with a nar- 
rative of an expedition through the Jordan 
valley and a visit to the Samaritans.” 

City of the Great King. Barclay. An inter- 
esting description of Jerusalem. 

Recovery of Jerusalem. Wilson. An old 
but important account of the ancient Jerusalem 
by one of the most competent of observers. 

Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin. 
Walter Besant and E.. H. Palmer. (London, 
1889.) An account of the principal events in 
the history of Jerusalem since the times of the 
Bible narrative. 

DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. (5 vol- 
umes, Scribners.) Hastings represents the con- 
servative criticism. Its positions are likely to 
be those of pastors and Biblical teachers for 
the next generation. The book is indispensable 
for anyone who wishes to carry on serious 
Biblical study. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. (4 volumes, Macmil- 
lan.) This very learned work represents the 
radical views of criticism. Although marked 
by acute scholarship most of its conclusions 
are negative rather than positive. It is not a 
work that will be useful for the ordinary Bibli- 
cal student. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. (4 volumes, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This work has been 
the standard for almost two generations of 
Biblical students. Many of its articles are 
still valuable. It represents the scholarship of 
the period before historical and critical methods 
of study became dominant. 

Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible. (1 volume, 
Westminster.) This volume is beautifully 
printed and illustrated. It does not accept re- 
sults of criticism and represents a theological 
tendency the precise oposite of that of the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica. 

It is expected that in the near future other 
one volume dictionaries will appear. Two are 
now in preparation, one to be edited by Pro- 
fessor Jacobus of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and Professor Zenos of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. The other volume will be 
edited by Dr. Hastings, the editor of the great 
work referred to above. 


Review Questions on a Reading Journey Through Palestine 


GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 

1. What are the possible routes for a trip 
through Palestine? 2. What is the nature of 
the port of Jaffa? 3. What is the character 


- Of the various “colonies” established in and 


near Jaffa? 4. Describe ten objects of interest 
in Jaffa. 5. What are the characteristics of 
railroad travel in Palestine? 6. What are the 
geographical and historic features of the great 
Maritime Plain? 7. What impression does 
the “atmosphere” of this region make upon 
the traveler? 


JERUSALEM 


1. Describe the location of Jerusalem. 2. 
What is the nature of its water supply? 3. 


What theories are held as to iis various walls? 
4. How is the city divided among sects and 
races? 5. Describe the “Harem” 6. What 
interest have “Solomon’s Stables”? 7. What 
interesting experiences does the Mount of 
Olives offer? 8. Describe the’ visit to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. 9. What is the 
“Miracle” of the Holy Fire. 10. What are the 
arguments in favor of “Gordon’s Calvary?” 11. 
What other objects of interest may be seen 
in the City? 12. What significance has Me- 
giddo? 13. What impressive view is to be 
seen from the hill above Nazareth? 14. What 
events are associated with the “Horns of 
Hattin?” 15. What is the general appearance 
of the Sea of Galilee from the high lands? 
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ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 

1. What are the chief features of the drive 
to Bethlehem? 2. Describe the Church of the 
Nativity. 3. How extensive are the Pools of 
Solomon? 4. What does the visitor find at 
Hebron? 5. At Bethany? 6. Describe the 
Wady Kelt? 7. What interest has the region 
in and around Jericho? 8. Describe the Dead 
Sea. 9. What associations have Machaerus 
and Masada? 10. What importance for the 
traveler has the Jordan near Jericho? 11. De- 
scribe the Monastery of Mar Saba. 12. What 
view does one get from Mizpah? 

FROM JERUSALEM TO GALILEE 

1. What are the chief advantages of a camp- 
ing trip in Palestine? 2. What places of in- 
terest are passed on the ride to Sinjil? 3. What 
Scripture associations has Shiloh? 4. Describe 
the visit to Shechem. 5. What remains of 
interest are in the valley of Samaria? 6. De- 
scribe the great plain of Esdraelon. 7. What 
events are recalled by the view from Zerin? 

THE SEA OF GALILEE 

Sea of Galilee. 2. What 


1. Describe the 


Two New Bible Courses 


striking features has the city of Tiberias? 3 
How is the Sea of Galilee navigated? 4. What 
remains of ancient cities lie at the north end 
of the lake? 5. What aré the characteristics 
of the plain of Gennesaret? 6. How does the 
eastern side of the lake compare with the 
western? 7. What conditions give the Sea 
of Galilee special charm? 


FROM GALILEE TO BEIRUT. 


1. What was the Decapolis? 2. What is Jau- 
neh? By whom founded and for what pur- 
pose? 3. What are the noteworthy facts in 
the history of Caesarea Philippi. 4. What 
evidences of the Roman rule in Palestine are 
constantly to be met with? 5. For what is 
the plain of Hauran notable? 6. What is the 
nature of the country about Damascus? 7 
Why has Damascus endured so many ages? 
8. Where and what is Baalbek? What can 
you tell concerning it? 9. What is said of 
the scenery to the ‘east of Beirut? 10. Give 
some facts about Beirut. 11. What is the 
ultimate value of a trip through Palestine? 


Two New Bible Courses 


The C. L. S. C. has provided through its 
“special course” a variety of plans for 
the study of the Bible and literature relat- 
ing to it. Two new courses, Numbers 8 (a) 
and 8 (b) are now announced which will be 
based upon the geography of Palestine consid- 
ered as a background for study of the Bible. 

Course 8(a). This course will require the 
“Reading Journey Through Palestine” 
tained in a special number of THe CHAuTAU- 
QUAN magazirie (August, 1906), also Wade’s 
“Old Testament History,” price $1.62 post- 
paid, and The Four Gospels. (A harmonized 
edition of the four gospels entitled “His Life,” 
has been prepared by Barton, Soares and 
Strong and can be secured, post-paid, for 
thirty cents, leather binding eighty cents, or 
the entire four gospels as given in the New 
Testament can be used if preferred.) A fee 
of fifty cents will entitle the reader to review 
questions and a seal will be awarded for read- 
ing the course and answerine the questions. 


Address C. L. S. C. Office, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


con- 


Course 8(b). This is the latest course is- 
sued by the American Institute of Sacred Lit® 
erature and will also use as its background the 
“Reading Journey in Palestine” as published in 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN. It will require the read- 
ing of several books to be announced 
later and a considerable amount of the Bible 
itself. Students of this will receive 
nine monthly lesson bulletins 
work and offerng suggestions, and monthly 
reports will be required. The special object 
of this course is to give to ministers and Sun- 
day school teachers the knowledge of Pales- 
tine and of Oriental life and customs which 
will enable them to interpret the Bible more 
accurately, and to give to pupils the appro- 
priate setting for the events recorded. A 
Chautauquan Seal will be awarded to all C. 
L. S. C. members who do the work required 
by the Institute and receive its certificate. A 


course 
assigning the 


fee of fi cents esequired for this course 
and ma¥ hes y Chautauqua Office, 
Chaut@tiqrwa’, New York \ 
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Reading Club Programs 


FIRST PROGRAM. 

Paper: Survey of Jewish History from the 
times of Abraham until the death of Joshua. 
(See “The Land of Israel,’ Chap. VIII; 
Wade’s “Old Testament History;” or sum- 
maries in Bible dictionaries). 

Map Review: Trace journey from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. 

Roll Call: Reports on chief places mentioned 
in journeying from Jaffa to Jerusalem. (See 
Bible Concordance; “Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land,” G. A. Smith; Baedeker’s 
Palestine, and other books mentioned in 
bibliography ). 

Reading: Selections from Smith’s “Histor- 
ical Geography of the Holy Land” on Syria’s 
place in history and on the climate of Pal- 
estine in its effect upon Jewish religion. 

Readings: Description of a_ thunder-storm, 
Psalm 29; of Spring time, in Song of Songs, 
II, 11-13; VIII, 12; VI, 10-12; also Psalm 
104, which contains a “more comprehensive 
view of the Holy Land than in any other 
Scripture, atmosphere and scenery, wind, 
water and light, summer and winter, moun- 
tains, valley and sea, man and the wild 
beasts.” 

Reading: From “The Holy Land and the 
Bible,” Geikie; “The Philistine Plain and 
Samson’s Country,” or from “The Land 
and the Book,” Thomson. 

SECOND PROGRAM. 

Roll Call: Significant facts relating to mod- 
ern Jerusalem. (See Warren’s “Under- 
ground Jerusalem,” chapter on “Resources 
of Palestine;” also other works in biblio- 
graphy. 

Paper: Jerusalem as Christ Saw It Compared 
with That of Solomon. (See “Jerusalem 
the Holy,” Wallace.) 

Map Review with study of illustrations and 
supplementary reports on points of interest. 

Reading: From Warren’s “Underground 
Jerusalem,” accounts of his experience in 
excavating. 

Paper: Moslem, Christian, and Jew in Mod- 
ern Jerusalem. (See “Jerusalem the Holy.” 
chapter 16-18; also other references in bib- 
liography. ) 

Oral Reports: Scripture prophecies relating 
to Jerusalem. (See Bible concordance.) 

Reading: Description of “The Holy Fire” in 
Warren’s “Underground Jerusalem” or his 
chapter on “The Wailing Place;” or from 
Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine” description 
of the Mount of Olives. Geikie’s “The Holy 
Land and the Bible” contains three very 
interesting chapters on Jerusalem. 

THIRD PROGRAM. 

Paper: Survey of Jewish History from 
David's time. to the fall of Jerusalem. (See 
Wade’s “Old Testament History:” Smith’s 
“Historical Geography;” Stewart's “The 
Land of Israel,” etc.) 

Roll Call: Reports on customs in Palestine 
today which illustrate this article. (See 
bibliographv. ) 

Reading: Selections from “Memorable Places 
Among the Holy Hills,” R. L. Stewart: and 
‘Borders and Bulwarks of Judea” from 
Smith’s “Historical Geography.” 
omparison of Scripture references on all 
points of interest. (See Bible concordance.) 


Readings: From Merrill's “East of the Jor- 
dan;” chapter on the “Lower Jordan Val- 
ley;” the Dead Sea in Smith’s “Historical 
Geography;” Mar Saba in Geikie’s “The 
Holy Land and the Bible;” the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea in Stanley's “Sinai and Pal- 
estine;” Masada in “Memorable Places 
Among the Holy Hills.” 


FOURTH PROGRAM. 

Paper: The Crusader in Palestine. (See 
“Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Pales- 
tine,” Besant, also account in Hasting’s Bible 
Dictionary, and other books on the Cru- 
sades. ) 

Reading: Selection from Scott's “The Talis- 
man.” 

Study of Scripture references relating to places 
mentioned with maps. (See+volumes by 
Townsend MacCoun, and others.) 

Roll Call: Report on Palestine customs il 
lustrating this article. 

Readings: The Samaritan Passover in Trum- 
bull’s “Strdies in Oriental Social Life;” Se- 
lection from Tristram’s “Land of Israel ;” 
Samaritans in Warren’s “Underground Jeru- 
salem;” Plain of Esdraelon in Stanley’s 
“Sinai and Palestine.” To Gerizim in Gei- 
kie’s “The Holy Land and the Bible.” 

FIFTH PROGRAM. 

Paper: Work of the Palestine Exploration 
fund. (See bibliography.) 

Map Review: The locations of the twelve 
tribes of Israel with distinctive character- 
istics of each inheritance. (See chapter IV in 
“The Land of Israel,” Stewart; also in “His- 
torical Geography” by Smith.) 

Reading: The Sea of Galilee in Geikie’s “The 
Holy Land and the Bible.” 

Roll Call: Reports on the Natural History 
of Palestine. (See geographical works in 
bibliography and encyclopedias. ) 

Readings: The Lake of Galilee in Smith’s 
“Historical Geography ;” Galilee, in Stanley’s 
“Sinai and Palestine ;” Selection from Tris- 
tram’s “Land of Israel;”’ Around the Sea 
of Galilee in Merrill’s “East of the Jordan;” 
Gennesaret in Stewart’s “Memorable Places 
Among the Holy Hills.” 

SIXTH PROGRAM. 

Paper: History of the Greek Region Beyond 
Jordan. (See Greece over Jordan in Smith’s 
“Historical Geography ;” and in encyclope- 
= under Decapolis, Baalbek, Damascus, 
etc. 

Map Review of region described, noting care- 
fully its geographic features, and its rela- 
tion to the surrounding lands. 

Reading: From “The Land and the Book:” 
Thomson, Vol. III on Lebanon, Damascus 
and Beyond; from “Historical Geography,” 
Smith, chapter on Damascus. 

Roll Call: Supplementary facts regarding 
the towns discussed. 

Readings: Arab Life in the Desert from “Fast 
of the Jordan,” Merrill; The Pilgrimage idea 
from “Studies in Oriental Social Lfe.” Trum- 
bull; Banias from “The Land and the Book.’ 
Thomson; View from Hermon in “land 
of Israel,” Tristram: Northern Cities from 
“The Holy Land and the Bible,” Geikie. 

Paper: Future Possibilities of Palestine. (See 

bibliography. ) 
































The Academic Cap, Gown and Hood: 


Their Origin and Significance 
By Alice Hill Chittenden 


ITHIN recent years the custom of wearing caps and 
W gowns at the commencement exercises of the leading 

American Universities, or at any academic function 
or ceremony has been definitely established. The gowns add 
dignity to such an occasion, and the colored hoods worn by the 
doctors and masters appeal to the esthetic sense and give a touch 
of brightness to what would otherwise be a sombre scene. 

To the uninitiated, these hoods of varied shapes and colors 
are devoid of any particular significance aside from the mere fact 
that they are an outward expression of an honor which some uni- 
versity has bestowed upon the wearer. There is, however, an 
established code of form and color which, when understood, will 
enable anyone attending an academic function in this country to 
distinguish at a glance, the doctors from the masters, and at the 
same time recognize the university which has given the degree. 
In adopting such a code or system, the American institutions for 
higher education have taken a step in advance of their sister uni- 
versities in England, where uniformity of color for the hoods rep- 
resenting the respective degrees has never been established. Each 
British and Colonial institution of learning has its own authoritative 
hood for each degree. Consequently, at a gathering of university 
dignitaries in England, one would have to be conversant with all 
the hoods in order to determine where a graduate received his 
degree or which faculty it represented. 

Before studying the recently established American code, or 
attempting to unravel the mysteries of the English hoods, let us 
trace the evolution of the academic degree, gown, and hood from 
an early age up to the present day. To do this we must cross the 
Channel and visit the old monastic or cathedral schools which were 
established in the seventh century, and were the precursors of 
those early universities, founded in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to meet the increasing demand for instruction in the 
higher branches of knowledge. 
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These medieval universities at Paris and Bologna were the 
earliest institutions of learning to grant an academic degree, but 
the title of master in the twelfth century merely implied a license 
to teach. It is uncertain when the title of doctor was established 
as a degree superior to that of master, but in Bologna it was con 
ferred in law in the twelfth century, and Paris gave the degree in 
divinity about the same time. The degree of bachelor was un- 
known until the thirteenth century, and then it merely signified 
that a student had passed certain tests. 

In the early days of the University of Paris, the Chancellor 
of the Cathedral on the Ile de la Cité issued the licenses to teach, 
and when the student entered upon the performance of his duties 
as a duly licensed teacher, his emancipation from bachelorhood 
was symbolized by placing on his head a cap or biretta, which 
ceremony was performed by his former instructor. Then after 
a brief inaugural address, the new teacher took his seat in his 
master’s chair. The present day custom of giving a hood when 
an honorary degree is conferred, is therefore but an outgrowth of 
this medieval ceremony. 

It was but natural that the early universities should preserve 
as their academic dress an adaptation of the monk’s robe with its 
cowl or hood. Such gowns were at first regarded as a mark of 
profound learning, and were only worn by the doctors of divinity 
and graduates; but later, undergraduates were entitled to wear 
them. The hoods were originally attached to the gowns like a 
cowl, and did not at first signify academic rank. In fact it was 
not until the fifteenth century, that the gowns worn by the men 
of higher and lower ranks became distinctive. Then in some 
instances the sombre black gave place to a color, and numerous 
differences of form began to appear. The master’s dignity was 
enhanced by a longer gown than a bachelor was permitted to wear. 
Hoods were made separate, and sometimes had a border of a dif- 
ferent color. The men of highest rank, the doctors, wore small, 
round caps with a pointed front, an evolution from the ecclesias- 
tical cap worn over the tonsure. The familiar tassel on the mortar- 
board of the present day is supposed to be a development of this 
point. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, where the old order of things 
does not change with each succeeding generation, the same types 
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of academic gowns have been worn since the beginning of the 
seventh century. The undergraduates’ gowns differ slightly from 
those worn by the doctors and masters. 

In America it has long been customary for eminent jurists, 
doctors of divinity, and presiding officers of universities to wear 
a black silk robe of ample dimensions, but the general movement 
in favor of uniform academic dress has only assumed importance 
within recent years. This movement, which was at first indefinite, 
originated among the students themselves—members of graduating 
classes in different universities or colleges, who elected, from time 
to time, to wear caps and gowns at their commencement exercises 
The faculties were quick to recognize the utilitarian advantage of 
a uniform dress, as well as the added dignity the black gowns gave 
to an assemblage of students, and encouraged the custom, which 
has spread so rapidly, that now at the leading universities the 
students appear in cap and gown, not merely at commencement 
time, but throughout their senior year. The University of Chicago 
has gone even a step further and obliges students to wear the 
academic dress when appearing in any official capacity at uni- 
versity functions. 

This movement although inaugurated with the students did 
not stop with them, for members of the faculty soon adopted the 
custom of wearing a gown on ceremonial occasions. But the oc- 
casional hood worn by some dignitary was fashioned after an 
arbitrary code, and until 1894 no definite form or pattern of gown 
was adhered to. 

"In that year an intercollegiate commission was appointed to 
consider the question of adopting a distinctive academic costume 
for the graduates of the American Universities and Colleges, and 
as a result of that commission’s work a simple, adaptable code or 
system, regulating the shape of the gowns and colors of the hoods, 
was established. This code, which has now been adopted by all 
the leading universities and colleges in the country, pro- 
vides for three types of gowns. Those worn by the 
bachelors are made of black worsted stuff and have a long 
pointed sleeve. Masters are entitled to wear silk gowns made with 
a long, closed sleeve, square at the end, with a slit for the arm. 
The doctor’s gowns are silk with a full, round open sleeve. These 
may be faced with velvet, and have three bars of velvet on the 
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sleeve. The color of such trimming must correspond to the color 
which edges the hood. The Oxford cap is worn for ali degrees, 
but a doctor can easily be distinguished by the gold tassel which 
he alone is entitled to wear. 

The hood is the most important‘and distinctive feature of the 
American system, and the color scheme established by the Inter- 
collegiate Commission has been justly described as “a fine piece 
of constructive legislation ;” but it is withal so simple, that “he 
that runs may read.” The doctors’ hoods are made with a panel, 
but the Oxford pattern has been adhered to for both master and 
bachelor the only distinction between them being, that the higher 
degree calls for a longer liood. The colored band, about five inches 
wide, around the outer edge of the hood always indicates the de- 
gree, while the lining is the official color of the university or college 
which has given the degree. For instance, a paneled hood edged 
with purple and lined with dark blue would indicate the degree of 
LL. D. given by Yale University. The colors which signify the 
respective faculties all have an historic association. The white 
border used for the departments of arts.and letters is taken from 
the white fur trimming of the Oxford and Cambridge Bachelor of 
Arts hoods. Red, the traditional color of the church throughout 
all ages, indicates a degree in theology. The royal purple of kings’ 
courts signifies the law. Green, the color of medicinal herbs, stands 
for the faculty of medicine. Blue, the color of wisdom and truth, 
signifies philosophy. Golden yellow indicates science, because 
through research untold wealth has been given to the world. The 
Oxford pink has been adhered to for a degree in the department 
of music, while olive was selected for pharmacy because it is 
closely allied with the green of medicine, and the russet brown of 
forestry is a tribute to the old-time dress of the English foresters. 

A problem was at first presented to the commission regarding 
the lining of the hoods conferred by those universities or colleges 
having more than one official color. This difficulty was finally 
solved by making use of the chevron, an heraldic device. For 
example, the official Princeton colors are orange and black, so a 
Princeton hood would be lined with orange with a black chevron. 
The red and blue of the University of Pennsylvania are combined 
in similar fashion. 

The simplicity of this uniform system of academic dress will 
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be more readily appreciated when it is contrasted with the arbi- 
trary code adhered to by each separate English University. Take 
for instance the degree of Master of Arts: The Oxford hood for 
this degree is made of black silk lined with crimson silk, while 
the Cambridge hood is lined with white. The University of 
Durham prescribes a lining of palatinate purple ; the University of 
London russet brown; Victoria University pale blue; Trinity 
College, Dublin, blue; while the University of St. Andrews 
uses the Oxford red, and the Universities of Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh the Cambridge white. The hoods for the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity are no less confusing. Oxford, Cambridge, and the 
University of Durham all prescribe hoods of scarlet cloth lined 
respectively with black silk, pink silk, and palatinate purple. 
Trinity College, Dublin, also uses a hood of scarlet cloth lined 
with black silk for a doctor of divinity, but the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen use purple hoods lined with white silk or 
satin, while the University of Edinburgh clings to a black cloth 
hood lined with purple silk. 

Still further confusion arises because some of the British 
Universities give the same hood for different degrees. The Oxford 
hood for D. C. L. and M. D. are identical—scarlet cloth with a 
crimson silk lining. A blue silk hood trimmed with white fur 
is given for the three degrees of B. C. L., M. B. and Mus. B. The 
familiar Cambridge hood of scarlet cloth lined with pink silk 
is by no means distinctive, for it may designate either D.D., 
LL. D., or M. D. At all the principal British universities, the 
Doctors of Divinity, Law, and Medicine are entitled to wear a 
gown of scarlet cloth faced and lined with the color of the lining 
of the hood of their respective degree. Occasionally at an academic 
function in this country some dignitary who has received a degree 
from an English University will appear in his scarlet gown. If it 
is faced with black we may know at once that Oxford has honored 
him with the degree of D. D., but if faced with pink we are unable 
to tell which «f the three above mentioned degrees he has received 
from Cambridge. 

It is a Lather surprising fact, that in the German universities 
the academic hood is never used nor given when a degree is 
conferred. As there are many members of the faculty of the 
American universities who have received their degrees from the 
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German Universities, it has been customary, since the establishment 
of the intercollegiate code, for them to wear hoods lined with the 
official color of the university in German* from which they re- 
ceived their degree, upon which color is id .a tri-chevron of 
black, white and red. A purple lining with a tri-chevron in the 
center indicates a degree from the University of Berlin ; dark green 
is the official color of Freiburg; light blue of the University of 
Munich; yellow, the University of Gottingen; red the University 
of Heidelberg etc. 

Anyone who has attended within recent years the installation 
exercises of a college president or any ceremonial academic 
function, will be impressed with the fact that the almost universal 
adoption of an academic costume is, after all, but a revival of the 
medieval sentiment which regarded a robe as an outward expres- 
sion of the dignity of profound learning. But in the twentieth 
century it is not sufficient to know that a man has acquired a high 
degree of erudition. This is a specific age, and when a man has 
contributed to the world’s knowledge through ‘study and research 
along some specific line, and has received due recognition for 
his service from his alma mater or some other institution of 
learning, it is most fitting that at an academic ceremony he should 
wear a distinctive mark indicative of his special achievement. 

Having traced the evolution of the scholastic hood from the 
monk’s cowl, we find that it has reached the highest point of de- 
velopment here in America at the present day. There can be no 
doubt that the whole matter of academic dress has passed an ex- 
perimental state and now rests upon an intelligent and permanent 
foundation. 
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Chautauqua Special Courses” 


For the Use of Study Clubs and Reading Circles 


A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH ENGLAND 


Prepared by Miss Susan Hale. 

Since much reading is necessarily 
required for this course, the books 
are arranged in five groups, for 
the reading of each of which a seal 
will be awarded. It is to be noted, 
however, that Section 1 must be 
taken first. Study pamphlet cover- 
ing entire course, $1.00. 

Seal for written review work— 
Silver Octagon. 

REQUIRED BOOKS: 
Section 1. 

Hand Book of Great Britain. Bae- 
deker. (Routes included in lessons 
1 and 2.) $3.00. 

+Medieval History. W. S. Dalg- 
leish. Periods of English History.) 
8o cents. 

Hand Book of English Cathedrals. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. $2.50. 

Primer of English Literature. 
Brooke. 35 cents. 

The A. B. C. of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. Parker. $1.25. 

Encyclopedia article on Exeter. 

The Idylls of the King. (Selec- 
tions. See pamphlet of suggestions. ) 
35 cents. 

Section 2. 

Hand Book of Great Britain. 
Baedeker. (Routes in lessons 3, 
4 and 5.) $3.00. 

King Lear. 

Encyclopedia articles on Colches- 
ter and The Cinque Ports. 

Walks in London. Hare. 2 Vol. 
$2.50. 

History of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Mullinger. 80 cents. 

Section 3. 

Hand Book of Great Britain 
Baedeker. (Routes included in les- 
sons 6, 7 and 8.) $3.00. 

Characteristics of English Poets. 
Minto. $1.50. 

tAny standard English History 
may be substituted for the ore sug- 
gested. 


Encyclopedia articles on York 
and Oxford. 

Tom Brown’s’ School Days. 
Hughes. 60 cents. 

The following plays of Shake- 
speare: Richard I1., Henry IV., 
Henry V., Henry VL., Richard LIL, 
Henry VIII. (Rolfe edition.) Each, 
56 cents. 

tReformation and _ Revolution. 
Dalgleish. (Periods of: English 
History...) 80 cents. 

Section 4. 

Hand Book of Great Britain. 

Baedeker. (Routes in lessons 9-12.) 


$3.00. 

History of England. Vol. I. Mac- 
aulay. (First five chapters required. ) 

Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey. Stanley. (Out of 
print.) 

London. Baedeker. $1.80. 

Encyclopedia article on Bristol. 

+Great Britain and Ireland. Dalg- 
leish. (Periods of English His- 
tory.) 80 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays: Milton; Bur- 
leigh. 35 cents. 

Section 5. 

Hand Book of Great Britain. 
Baedeker. (Routes in lessons 13- 
16.) $3.00. 

Macaulay’s Essays: Addison; Ma- 
dame D’Arblay. 35 cents. 

Annals of an English Abbey. 

Encyclopedia article on Carlisle. 

The Four Georges. Thackeray. 
$1.25. 

The Victorian Poets. Stedman. 
$2.25. 


A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


This new course prepared by Miss 
E. P. Hammond, instructor in the 
University of Chicago, will meet a 
want felt by many clubs and circles. 
Under the plan outlined by Miss 
Hammond, the student will take up 
in succession seven typical- English 
novels, studying their structure, the 
author’s treatment of characters, 


*For many of these courses study pamphlets are provided which outline 
the work in a series of lessons, giving review questions, topics and lists 
of recommended books. Full particulars as to fees, pamphlets, etc., will 
be found in connection with the announcement of each course. Graduates 
of the C. L. S. C. who pursue these courses receive seals to be added to 


their diplomas, in recognition of their work. 
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the setting of the story, etc. As the 
course progresses, frequent com- 
parisons will be made between the 
methods of the different novelists, 
and the student will find his critical 
faculty stimulated and his appre- 
ciation of the fine qualities of really 
great literature largely increased. 
This course will be a helpful anti- 
dote to the present day literary dis- 
traction from which so many people 
suffer in their zeal to keep up with 
the newest books, regardless of their 
value. Price of the study pamphlet, 
$1.00. Seal for written review work. 


A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH JAPAN 


By Miss A. C, Hartshorne, au- 
thor of “Japan and Her People.” A 
comprehensive series of illustrated 
studies covering the entire Empire. 
Programs based ‘upon these studies 
are arranged for reading clubs and 
supplemented by very full refer- 
ences to books upon Japan. A care- 
fully annotated bibliography forms 
an important feature of the study 
pamphlet which has met with the 
cordial appreciation of many liter- 
ary societies. C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers can take this work as a seal 
course. the reading of two books 
selected from the bibliography be- 
ing required. The price of the 
pamphlet alone is 25 cents; the 
readers wishing the memoranda and 
list of books reauired for the seal, 
50 cents. 

A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH KOREA 


Special number of Tue CHav- 
TAUQUAN for August, 1905. By Dr. 
Arthur Judson Brown, whose ‘dis- 
criminating studies of Asiatic prob- 
lems in the Century and Review of 
Reviews have attracted a wide circle 
of readers. As preparation for the 
Chautauqua “Reading Journey in 
China,” to appear in THe CHav- 
TAUQUAN for 1905-6, these Korean 
studies will be most illuminating. 
Programs, bibliographies, review 
auestions, etc., so successfully em- 
ploved in other Chautauqua courses 
will form a feature of this Korean 
Reading Journey. Price 25 cents; 
with memoranda and book list for 
seal, 50 cents. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Especially timely. Three courses, 
as follows: 


1. A course prepared by Miss Isabel 
F. Hapgood, widely known as a 
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student and translator of Russian 
Literature. Studies based upon: 
History of Russia. Rambaud, $2. 
Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace, $2. 
The above books and in addition: 
Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians.. A.Leroy-Beaulieu (in three 
vols. comprising, The Country and 
Its Inhabitants.) The Institutions, 
= Religion. $9.00 ($3.00 per 
vol. 

These two courses are published 
in a study pamphlet of 72 pages, in 
which Miss Hapgood has mapped 
out. the work in lessons, giving 
topics, bibliographies, discriminating 
suggestions, etc., as to the value of 
present day books upon Russia, 
many of which are quite unreliable. 
This study pamphlet will be of 
greatest service to any club wishing 
to make a really intelligent study of 
Russia. Price $1.00. Seal for 
written review work. Orange Circle. 
3. An elementary course on Russia 
including a volume on Russian lit- 
erature and two series of nine 
studies each, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
supplied for $2, as follows: 

Saxon and Slav, by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, comprising: 

British Imperial Foundations. The 

Making of Great Britain. The 

Rise of the Russian Nation. Rus- 

sia’s Quest of the Pacific. Eng- 

land and Russia in the Politics of 

Europe. The Danger Line in 

Western Asia. The Lion and the 

Bear in the Far East.. Two Im- 

perial Creations.. The Civilization 

Battle. 

A Reading Journey Through Rus- 
sia, by the following well-known 
writers : 

The Polish Threshold of Russia, 
L. E. Van Norman. The Cradle of 
the Russian Empire, Isabe] F. Hap- 
good. The Crimea and the Cau- 
casus, G. F. Wright. Up the Volga 
Isabel F. Hapgood. Russia’s Holy 
City, Edmund Noble. A Visit to 
Tolstoy’s Home, E. A. Steiner. The 
Capital of All the Russias, Edmund 
Noble.. Western Siberia and Turke- 
stan, G. F. Wright. Eastern Siberia 
and Manchuria, G. F. Wright. 

A Survev of Russian Litefature. 
Isabel F. Hapgood, 75 cents. This 
includes numerous selections from 
the works of leading Russian 
authors, many of them not other- 
wise accessible to the average reader. 

THE CHAUTAUOUANS _ contain 
under the head of “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,” tonics for 
papers and readings, special “Travel 
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Club Programs’, etc.—a wealth of 
material dealing with the very latest 
phases of Russian history. Seal for 
written review work. Orange Octa- 
gon. 


A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE 


The study pamphlet for this 
course includes the following nine 
articles as well as the programs and 
other helps. Fee, $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Violet Circle. 

REQUIRED READINGS : 

(a) Nine illustrated articles is- 
sued in pamphlet form by Chautau- 
qua Institution comprising: 

The Ocean Voyage. Mary E. 
Merington. 

The Paris of Today. Madame 
Jeanne Marion. 

Historic Architecture in Paris. 
Madame Jeanne Marion. 

Art Life in Paris. Fanny Rowell. 

The Suburbs of Paris. Frederick 
M. Warren. 

The Paris Exposition. Thomas 
B. Preston. 

Across Touraine. Irenaeus Prime- 
Stevenson. 

In Normandy. Irenaeus Prime- 
Stevenson. 

Around Brittainy. Irenaeus 
Prime-Stevenson. 

(b) Three books and three maga- 
zine articles selected from the bibli- 
toed given in the study pamph- 

et. 


FRENCH HISTORY 

Prepared by Miss E. S. Davison. 
Study Pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Rose Star. 
REQUIRED BOOKS : 

The Growth of the French Na- 
tion. George B. Adams. $1.25. 

Louis XIV. Hassall. (Heroes of 
the Nations.) $1.50. 

The First Napoleon. John C. 
Ropes. $2.00. 

France in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Mrs. E. W. Latimer. $2.00. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

Prepared by Miss Elizabeth Wal- 
lace, S. B. Study pamphlet, $1.00.. 

Seal for written review work. 
Yellow Shield. 
REQUIRED BOOKS: 

French Literature. Kastner & At- 
kins. $1.25. 

The Song of Roland. Translated 
by Isabel Butler. 

Moliére. Trans. by K. P. Worm- 
ley. Vol. I. $1.50. 
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Racine. Trans. by Boswell. Bohn 
Library. 2 vol. $2.00. 

Hernani. Victor Hugo. Bohn 
Library. $1.00. 

French Poets and Novelists. 
Henry James. $1.50. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Prepared by the late Prof. H. B. 
Adams and Mr. G. Briggs Lynes, 
Johns Hopkins University. Study 
pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Light Blue Star. 

Required Books: 

History of Modern Times. Vic- 
tor Duruy. $1.60. 

The Era of the Protestant Rev- 
olution. Seebohm. (Epoch Series.) 
$1.00. 

European History. Wakeman. 
(Periods of European History.) 
$1.40. 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Era. Rose. (Cambridge Historical 
Series.) $1.25. 


AMERICAN*HISTORY 

Two courses prepared under the 
direction of the late Prof. H. B. 
and Prof. J. A. Woodburn, Indiana 
University. 
First CoursE—CoLoNIAL AND ReEv- 

OLUTIONARY PERIODS. 

Study Pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Scarlet Octagon. 
Reauired Books 

The Colonies. Thwaites. $1.25. 

The War of Independence. John 
Fiske. 40 cents. 

Patrick Henry. Moses Coit Ty- 
ler. $1.25. 

The Critical Period of American 
Historv. John Fiske. $2.00. 

Civil Government. John Fiske. 
S1.00. 
Seconn Cotrese — ConstITUTIONAL 

anp Nationar. Pertop. 

Study namphlet. $1.00 

Seal for written review work. 
Scarlet Shield 
Reauired Books: 

History of American Politics 
Johnston. 80 cents. 

Henry Clav. Carl Schurz. $2.50 

Abraham Lincoln. Carl Schurz. 
$1.00. 

History of the United States 1n- 
der the Constitution. Schouler. Vol. 
V. (Sold only in sets.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Three courses, prepared under 
the direction of the late Prof. H. B. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University, 
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and Prof. W. D. McClintock, Chi- 

cago University. 

First CoursE—Ear_y ENGLAND TO 
ReicN oF Henry VII. 


Study pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Blue Shield. 

Required Books: 

Short History of the English Peo- 
ple. (Through Chap. VI., Sec. 3:) 
Green. $1.50. 

Early _ Plantagenets. Stubbs. 
(Epoch Series.) $1.00. 

Wycliffe and Movements for Re- 
form. Poole. (Creighton’s Epochs 
of Church History.) 80 cents. 

English Poets. Ward. Vol. 1. $1. 

Typical selections from English 
Prose Writers. Vol I. (Claren- 
don Press.) 90 cents. 

Introduction to Manual English. 
Prose Literature. Minto. 15 cents. 

Ivanhoe. Scott. Cheap edition. 
Cloth, 60 cents; illustrated, $1.00. 
Seconp CoursE—ReIcn oF HENRY 

VII, to RevoLuTion oF- 1688. 

Study pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Blue Octagon. 

Short History of the English Peo- 
ple. (Through Chap. VII., Sec. 
10.) Green. $1.50. 

Era of the Protestant Revolution. 
Seebohm. (Epoch Series.) $1.00. 

Puritan Revolution. Gardiner. 
(Enoch Series.) $1.00. 

English Poets. Ward. Vols. IT. 
and III. Selections $1.00 each. 

Typical Selections from English 
Prose Writers. Vol. II. (Claren- 
don Press.) 90 cents. 

Introduction to Manual of Eng- 
list Prose Literature. Minto. 15 
cents. (This is the same book used 
in the first year.) 

The Mill on the Floss. George 
Fliot. 60 cents. 

Tuirp CoursE—REVOLUTION oF 1688 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Study pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Blue Star. 

Required Books: 

Short History of the English 
People. (Concluded.) Green. $1.50. 

The Settlement of the Constitu- 
tion. Rowley. (Epochs of English 
History Series.) 30 cents. 

England during the American and 
European Wars. Tancock. (Epochs 
of English History Series.) 30 
cents. 

Modern England. Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Epochs‘of English History 
Series.) 30 cents. 
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English Poets. Ward. Vols. III. 
and IV. Selections. $1.00 each. 

Representative essays. $1.25. 

Macbeth. (Rolfe edition.) 56 
cents. 


GREEK HISTORY AND LITERETURE 


Prepared by Prof. Martin L. D’- 
Ooge, University of Michigan. 
Study pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Crimson shield.. 

REQUIRED BOOKS : 

Students’ History of Greece. 
Smith. $1.25. 

A Primer of Greek Literature. 
Jebb. 35 cents. 

A History of Greek Literature. 
Jevons. $2.50. 

The Odyssey. An English Trans- 
lation in Rhythmic Prose. Palmer. 
$1.00. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates. 
(Select Dialogues of Plato.) Cloth, 
$1.00. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles 
Translated by Jebb. $1.50. 

NATURE STUDY 

Prepared by Miss Julia E. Rogers 

Study pamphlet. $1.00. 

Seal for written review work. 
Green Circle. 

REQUIRED BOOKS: 

Bound volume of Cornell Leaflets 
and Quarterlies. $1.50. 

Among Green Trees. Julia Ellen 
Rogers. $3.00. 

Bird Neighbors. Neltje Blan- 
chan. $2.00. 

The Brook Book. Mary Rogers 
Miller. $1.50. 


BIBLE STUDY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
BIBLE STUDY 

I. The Reading of the Entire 
Bible. 

Study pamphlet and review ques- 
tions. Fee, 50 cents. 

Seal for written review work, 
Gold Crown. 

Courses 2-7 following are given in 
cooperation with The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature. The 
material for study (sent free to all 
who pay the course fee) is presented 
in a book of seventy-two pages con- 
taining: (1) An outline of the 
biblical material for each month; 
(2) specific directions for study for 
each day of each month; (3) re- 
view questions with space for writ- 
ten answers; (4) an open letter 
from the InstrTUTE introducing the 
work of each month, a letter calcu- 
lated to give stimulus and incentive 
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to the student. Seals for these 
courses are given upon presentation 
of the certificate of the institute. A 
fee of fifty cents is required for each 
course. 

2. The Life of Christ, a study of 
the material of the four Gospels. 

3. The Foreshadowings of Christ, 
a study of the Old Testament His- 
tory and Prophecy, with special ref- 
erence to the development of the 
Messianic idea. 

4. The Founding of the Christian 
Church, a study of the Acts and the 
Epistles upon the basis of this his- 
torical relation. 

5. The Work of the Old Testa- 
ment Sages, a simple study of the 
Ethics and Philosophy of the Sages, 
as presented in the work of the 
prophets, and the books of Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. 

6. The Work of the Old Testa- 
ment Priests, a study of the ideals 
concerning worship in the old Testa- 
ment period. 

7. Social and Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus, a study of the teaching of 
Jesus and its translation in terms of 
modern life and thought. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

8. (a) This course will require 
the “Reading Journey Through Pal- 
estine” contained in a special num- 
ber of THe CHAUTAUQUAN maga- 
zine (August, 1906), also Wade's 
“Old Testament History,” price 
$1.62 postpaid, and the Four Gospels. 
(A harmonized edition of the four 
gospels entitled “His Life” has been 
prepared by Barton, Soares and 
Strong and can be secured postpaid 
for thirty cents, leather binding 
eighty cents, or the entire four 
gospels as given in the New Testa- 
ment can be used if preferred.) A 
fee of fifty cents will entitle the 
reader to review questions and a 
seal will be awarded for reading the 
course and answering the questions. 

Courses 8 (b) and 9 following are 
given in cooperation with The 
American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture. They are especially designed 
to bring parents and teachers in the 
Sunday School into touch with 
material which will assist them in 
teaching the Bible according to 
modern pedagogical principles and 
in the light of modern knowledge of 
Oriental life and,thought. 

. Preceding the reading of each 
biblical or other book, the reader 
will be furnished with a series of 
suggestions, cautious, questions for 
consideration, and with an estimate 
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of the book, prepared by specialists 
in the same field. A special topic or 
series of questions will be assigned, 
upon which the student may submit 
a paper for credit. Seals for these 
courses are given upon presentation 
of the certificate of the Institute. 

8. (b) This course is based upon 
A Reading Journey in Palestine the 
same as course 8(a) but requires in 
addition the study of the monthly 
postal bulletin of the Institute and 
the reading of three or four books. 
(Titles to be announced.) The work 
for the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th and oth 
months below is based upon the 
Bible itself. 

First Month—From Joppa to Je- 
rusalem. 

Second Month—Judea and Jerusa- 
lem in Hebrew History and Pro 
phecy. 

Second Month—Judea and Je- 
Prophecy. 

Third Month—Modern Jerusalem 
and the Adjacent Towns. 

Fourth Month—With Jesus and 


the Apostles in Jerusalem and Ju- 


dea. 

Fifth Month—Northward through 
Samaria. 

Sixth Month — The Northern 
Kingdom in Early History and Pro- 
phecy. 

Seventh Month—The Galilean 
Region with Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. 

Eighth Month—Beyond Jordan 
and Damascus. 

Ninth Month—The Mountains 
and Streams of the North in He- 
brew Literature. 

g. The Bible and Religious Edu- 
cation. 

First Month—Dods: The Bible, 
Its Origin and Nature. $1.00. 

Second Month—The Book of Job. 

Third Month—Hyde: Jesus’ Way. 


1.00. 

Fourth Month—The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew. 

Fifth Month—Coe: Education in 
Religion and Morals. $1.35. 

Sixth Month—The Book of Gene- 
$15. 

Seventh © Month—Burton and 
Mathews: Principles and Ideals for 
the Sunday School. $1.00. 

Eighth Month—The Gospel Ac- 
cording to John, 

Ninth Month — Dawson: The 
Life of Christ. $1.50. 


VESPER READING CIRCLE 


The following courses offer .a 
series of books of an ethical and 
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spiritual character in harmony with 
the aim and spirit of the Chautau- 
qua Sunday Vesper Hour. 

1. The review questions upon any 
one course will be furnished for a 
fee of 25 cents, and a seal awarded 
to any C. L. S. C. graduate for the 
work of each course. 


I, 
The Still Hour. Phelps. 60 
cents. 
Culture and Religion. Shairp. 
1.25. 
Ecce Coelum. Burr. $1.00. 
The Life of Christ. Stalker. 60 
cents. 
Who Wrote the Bible? Glad- 
den. $1.25. 
David Livingston. Hughes. 75 
cents. 
II. 
Jesus, the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth. Bird. $1.50. 
The Appeal to Life. Munger. 
$1.50. 
The Greatest Thing in the World, 
Drummond. 35 cents. 
The Mind of the Master. Mac- 
Laren. $1.50. 
The Lily Among Thorns. Griffis. 
$1.25. 
The Faith that Makes Faithful. 
Gannett. 75 —_ 
I 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 60 
cents. 

The Ministry of the Spirit. A. 
J. Gordon. $1.00. 

The Character of Jesus. Bush- 
nell. 60 cents. 

In Memoriam. Tennysom 40 
cents. 
~ The New Era. Strong. 75 cents. 

IV 


Ecce Homo. $1.00. 

Frederick Robertson’s Life and 
Letters. $2.00. 

Epic of Saul. Wilkinson. $1.50. 

Saul. Robert Browning. 25 cents. 

The Life of Paul. Stalker. 60 


cents. 


Gates into the Psalm Country. 
M. R. Vincent. $1.00. 

The Unseen Friend. Lucy Lar- 
com. $1.00. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Lowell. 15 cents. 

The Epistle. Browning. 25 cents. 

Belief in God. Schurman. $1.25. 

The Higher Criticism and _ the 
Monuments. Sayce. $3.00. 


VI. 
Tmago Christi. Stalker. $1.50. 
Sermons for the New Life. Bush- 
nell.. $1.25. 
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The Ascent of Man. Drummond. 


1.00. 

Abt Vogler. Browning. 25 cents. 

Life of Savonarola. Villari. $2.50. 

The Spirit in Literature and Life. 
Coyle. $1.50. 

Isaiah. Driver. 75 cents. 

St. Francis of Assisi. Oliphant. 
$1.75. 

Vil 


Isaiah. Driver. 75 cents. 

St. Francis of Assisi. Oliphant. 
$1.75. 
The Christ of Today. George A 
Gordon. $1.50. 

The Upper Room. MacLaren. 50 
cents. 

Christian Teaching and Life. 
Hovey. $1.25. 

VIII. 

The Story of Jesus. E.S.° Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The Influence of Jesus. Phillips 
Brooks. $1.20. 

Life of John Wesley. Telford. 
$1.35. 

The Tongue of Fire. Arthur. 60 
cents. 

Alexander Mackay, by his Sister. 
$1.00, 

Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
Goulburn. $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Course I. 

Prepared by Prof. W. D. Mc- 
Clintock, University of Chicago. 

Seal for written review work. 
Violet Shield. 

A short sketch of the life of 
Shakespeare, twenty-five sonnets 
and twenty-four plays. The review 
paper sent for the fifty-cent fee gives 
a list of plays and suggestions as 
to editions. 

ADDITIONAL CouRSES. 

Special studies are also provided 
for in the plays of King John, As 
You Like It, Othello, Macbeth, 
Richard III., Hamlet, Taming of 
the Shrew, The Tempest, King Lear, 
Comedy of Errors, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Henry TV. (Parts I and 
II.) Twelfth Night, Richard ITI., 
Henry V., Julius Caesar, All’s Well 
That Ends Well, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Henry VI. (Parts I, II, III.) and 
Merchant of Venice. 

Persons desiring to take up these 
plays will, for the fee of fifty cents, 
receive a list of recommended books 
and fifty questions on each of any 
two plays. A seal will be awarded 
for answers to the questions on 
any two plays. 
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GARNET SEAL COURSES 


The following series were pre- 
pared to supplement the work of the 
American year of the regular C. L. 
S. C. course. There is no study 
pamphlet for these courses, but re- 
view questions and the seal are cov- 
ered by a fee of twenty-five cents 
for each course. 

Course I. 

LaSalle and the Discovery of 
the Great West. Parkman. $1.50. 

Evangeline and Hiawatha: Long- 


fellow. socents each. 
Colonial Dames. Alice Morse 
Earle. $1.50. 

Course 2. 
The Virginians. Thackeray. 60 
cents. 
George Washington. Woodrow 
Wilson. $1.50. 

Course 3. 
Fireside Travels. Lowell. $1.50. 


Emerson’s Essays.- First and Sec- 


ond Series in one volume. $1.00. 

Grandfather’s Chair. Hawthorne. 
60 cents. 

Talks of a Wayside Inn. Long- 
fellow. 50 cents. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 50 cents. 

Course 4. 

The House of Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne. 60 cents. 

The Man Without a Country. 
Hale. 50 cents. 

Poems of Sidney Lanier. Ed. by 


M. Callaway. $1.00. 
, Red Rock. Thomas Nelson Page. 
1.50. 


Course 5. 
Socialism and the American 
Spirit. Gilman. $1.50. 
English Social Movements. R. A. 
Woods, $1.50. 
Social Elements. C. R. Hender- 
son. $1.50. 
Course 6. 
Literary Leaders of America. 
Burton. $1.00. 
The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table. Holmes. $1.25. 
Mosses From an Old Manse. 
Hawthorne. $1.00. 


Nature, Addresses and Lectures. 


(One volume) Emerson. $1.25. 

My Study Windows. Lowell. 
$2.00. 

Course 7. 

Provincial Types in America 
Fiction. Fiske. $1.00. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. How- 
ells. $1.50. 

The Grandissimes. Cable. $1.50. 
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The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Craddock. $1.25. 

Main Traveled Roads. Hamlin 
Garland. $1.50. 

In Old Virginia. Thomas Nelson 

age. $1.25. 

SUMMER COURSES 

The Summer courses of the C. L. 
3. C. are, as the name indicates, 
ighter in character than the special 
courses already announced. They 
are designed to give readers a closer 
acquaintance with standard works 
of biography and fiction. The fol- 
lowing courses have been arranged 
by Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale 
University and others, who have 
also prepared for each course a leaf- 
let of suggestions which will enable 
the student to read with care and 
observation. 

1. A fee of twenty-five cents for 
each course will entitle the student 
to suggestions and a short review 
paper on the books of the course. 

2. A seal will be awarded for 
Course 5, and for any three of the 
other short courses. 

1. THACKERAY 

Life of Thackeray. Merivale and 
Marzials. (Great Writers Series.) 40 
cents. 

The History of Pendennis. Vanity 
Fair. 60 cents each. 

2. DICKENS 

Life of Dickens. Frank T. Mar- 
zials. (Great Writers Series.) 40 
cents. 

David Copperfield. Bleak House. 
$1.00 each. 

[For students wishing a larger 
life of the author, Forster’s “Life 
of Dickens” $1.75 is recommended. ] 

3. GEORGE ELIOT 
Life of George Eliot. O. Brown- 


ing. (Great Writers Series.) 40 
cents. 

Silas Marner. Adam Bede. 60 
cents each. 


[The great life of George Eliot 
is that by J. W. Cross, in 3 vols. 
$1.25.] 

4. HAWTHORNE 

Life of Hawthorne. Moncure D. 
Conway. (Great Writers Series.) 40 
cents. 

The Scarlet Letter. 60 cents. The 
House of the Seven Gables. 60 
cents. 

[For students who prefer a larger 
work we recommend “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife,” by 
Julian Hawthorne. as being the full- 
est and most authoritative life of 
the author It is published in 2 
volumes, price $3.00.] 
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5. AMERICAN PROVINCIAL 
LIFE 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Old Creole Days. George W. 
Cable. $1.25. 
In the Tennessee Mountains. 


Chas. Egbert Craddock. $1.25. 
Uncle Remus—His Songs and 
His Sayings. Joel Chandler Harris. 
$2.00. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Deephaven. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
$1.25. 

A Humble Romance, and Other 
Stories. Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 
PACIFIC COAST 
The Luck or Roaring Camp, and 
Other Sketches. Bret Harte. $1.00. 
NORTHWESTERN STATES 
Castle Nowhere and Lake Coun- 
try Sketches. Miss Woolson. $1.00. 
WESTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eg- 

gleston. $1.25. 
The Story of a Country Town. 
E. W. Howe. $1.25. 
6. CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Life of Charlotte Bronte. Mrs. 
Gaskell.” $1.00. Jane Eyre. 60 
cents. Shirley. 60 cents. 
7. JOHN BURROUGHS 
Birds and Poets. $1.25. Pepacton. 
$1.25. Wake Robin. $1.25. 
8. BIOGRAPHICAL 
A New England Girlhood. Lucy 
Larcom. 75 cents. 
Louise M. Alcott. 
Cheney. $1.50. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Higginson. $1.25. 
o. EMERSON 
Life of Emerson. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. $1.25. 


Ednah_ D. 
T. W. 
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Essays. Second Series. 30 cents. 

The Conduct of Life. 35 cents. 

[A larger life of Emerson will be 
found in “A Memoir of Emerson,” 
by James Eliot Cabot, in 2 vols., 
$3.50.] 


10. CHARLES LAMB 


Life of Charles Lamb. Alfred Ain- 
ger. 75 cents. 

Essays of Elia. 60 cents. 

Charles Lamb’s Letters. Vol. I. 
$1.50. 

[Any complete edition of the 
Essays of Elia will be accepted, but 
we especially recommend both the 
Essays and the Letters edited with 
notes by Rev. Alfred Ainger.] 


11. SIDNEY LANIER 
The Poems of Sidney Lanier, 
edited by his wife, with biography 
by Wm. Hayes Ward. $2.00. 
The English Novel. Lanier. $2.00. 
12. JANE AUSTEN. 
Life of Jane Austen, by Goodwin 
Smith. 40 cents. 

Pride and Prejudice. 
Mansfield Park. 60 cents. 
13. FANNY BURNEY 

Life of Fanny Burney with selec- 
tions from her Diary, by L. B. 
Seeley. $1.25. Evelina. $1.00. 


THE HIGHER ORDER 


All graduates of the C. L. S. C 
are members of the Society of the 
Hall in the Grove. Four seals give 
membership in the Order of the 
White Seal. Seven seals, the League 
of the Round Table. Fourteen seals, 
the Guild of the Seven Seals. 


60 cents 


Special course study pamphlets will be furnished in lots of ten or more 


at club rates. 
editions are in some cases available. 


The prices quoted are for standard editions. 
Send cash with order. 


Cheaper 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 


Chautauqua, New York. 






















































ForMs or Pusiic Appress. Edited by George 
P. Baker. xxiii and 472 pp. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1904. 

Believing that the very conditions of American 
life require that our youth be able to expound 
with clearness their ideas, and that the highly 
specialized courses in argumentation, for in- 
stance, do not aid the average student when 
after his.school days he needs to persuade an 
audience, Prof. Baker of Harvard has wrought 
out in his classes a course which supplies to 
great extent this deficiency. The present book, 
which contains an interesting introduction and 
a useful appendix of suggested exercises, is the 
body of material used in Mr. Baker’s course— 
letters private and open, editorials, commemor- 
ative addresses, dedications, speeches of wel- 
come and farewell, addresses on academic, 
social, legislative and political occasions, and 
after dinner speeches. The materials, which 
include efforts by Lincoln, Pres. Eliot, Phillips 
Brooks, Booker Washington, Norman Hap- 
good, Carl Schurz, Lord Salisbury, Mazzini, 
Emile Zola, and President Roosevelt, are fresh, 
interesting, and well chosen to show that the 
secret of public address today is: Have some- 
thing to say; something you wish to say; some- 
thing you wish to say so that those who hear 
you shall understand and act as you de- 
sire. 


Tue OutLook to Nature. L. H. Bailey. 296 
pp. $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


This book has a charm as distinct from the 
ordinary “nature” book as can be, rare and 
wholesome. While antagonistic to prevalent 
artificiality, its attitude is not iconoclastic but 
positive in suggestion for living that counts 
for something more than either show or grub- 
bing. Mr. Bailey believes that from a knowl- 
edge of nature are to come the main cor- 
rectives of an overladen civilization, and gains 
from the study of nature is increasing the ef- 
ficiency of our schools (to speak of but one of 
the essays) are convincinely presented in this 
book from the standpoint not only of peda- 
gogy but vital American citizenship. F.C. B. 
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Tue Scuoor or Lire. By Henry Van Dyke 
38 pp. soc. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. 

An admirable essay in the author’s best vein, 
particularly suggestive to Chautauqua home 
readers and others who wish to see clearly, 
think largely and live wisely. For example, 
“There is no less virtue, but rather more, in 
events, tasks, duties, obligations, than there is 
in books. Work itself has a singular power to 
unfold and develop our nature. The difference 
is not between working peopie and thinking 
people; but between people who work with- 
out thinking and people who think while they 
work,” a oe 


RicHARD BrINSLEY SHERIDAN. Edited by 
Arthur D. Hall. Price $1.00. Boston: H 
M. Caldwell Co. 


This little book containing selections from 
Sheridan’s writings is to be highly commended 
for the good taste and attractiveness with 
which it has been compiled. Artistically bound 
and illustrated, this little classic would make a 


charming gift. 


Cue CLERK oF THE Woops. By Bradford 
Torrey. Price $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

“The Clerk of the Woods” is the appropriate 

title of one of the most inspiring of recent 

nature books. The author does not state as 
facts, speculations, or theories concerning na- 
ture, but we are given the record of his per- 
sonal observation of the woods and fields for 
one year. Among the subjects of these charm- 
ing sketches are birds of a fresh water marsh, 
nesting red headed wood peckers, a day with 
the wading birds, and the wood cocks’ song. 

Equally interesting are the descriptions of 

squirrels and frogs. To all who desire reliable 

as well as entertaining nature literature, Mr. 

Torrey’s book will particularly appeal. 


Tue Licutninc Conpuctor. By C. N. & A. 
M. Williamson. Illustrated. pp. 344. 5x7. 
$1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 











Talk About Books 


Tue Princess Passes. By 
M. Williamson. Illustrated. pp. 369. 5x74 
$1.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


These two works of fiction bear a remarkable 
resemblance to one another. A passionate de- 
votion to automobiling, lovers in disguise and 
rich heiresses who spend their money in the 
prodigal fashion expected by foreigners. The 
Lightning Conductor, perhaps because it ap- 
peared first, seems more spirited and original 
than its successor, and Miss Holly Randolph, 
* the Anjierican heroine, is 
unique creation as are the situations in the 
book. Historical sketches or bits of descrip- 
tion are interesting occasionally in a work of 
fiction. “The Princess however, is 
decidedly too much of a combination of guide 
book and extreme imaginative fiction. 
By Louise Klein Miller 
5x7%. New York: 


C. N. and A. 


quite as much a 


Passes,” 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS, 
Illustrated. pp. 235. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a most interesting contribution re- 

garding one of the great educational move- 

ments of the present time. The history of 
agricultural instruction in the public schools 
is briefly reviewed with inspiring descriptions of 
the influence of the school garden movement 

upon the yards and homes of the children who 
have been benefited in this branch of instruc- 
tion. The book tells not merely what child- 
ren are accomplishing in the city and country 

schools, but gives practical directions for plan- 
ning and making the garden: The tools that 
should be used, the best flowers aad verets zhles:. 
to grow and how they should be cared ‘fer.: 


Miss Miller draws particular attention to the:> 


ignorance of the country as well as city chitd-. 
ren concerning flowers and the pitifully bare. 
and bleak surroundings of the majority of 
rural schools. The author gives helpful sug- 
gestions for designs in planting both home and 
school grounds and especially advises the use, 
when appropriate, of our beautiful wild flowers 
and shrubbery. 
DRAMATISTS OF TODAY. 
Hale, Jr. Price $1.25. 
Holt & Co. 
Every thoughtful student of the drama will 


find these essays to be a source of inspiration 
and delight. Perhaps the greatest charm of the 
book lies in the fact that we are not conscious 
of reading a collection of essays but rather of 
listening to an informal discussion by the 
author. The conversational style, however, 
does not detract from the excellent literary 
merit of the book. Mr. Hale’s talks on the 
Drama are not so profound but that even the 
indifferent theater goer will find them of ex- 
ceeding interest and replete with excellent sug- 


By Edward Everett 
New York: Henry 
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gestions as to what we may find in the play. 
The author’s views on prominent dramatists of 
today and their best plays are entertaining and 
original. The last chapter on tragedy is de- 
cidedly suggestive in presenting the subject 
from many points of view. 


WoMANHOop IN Art. 
PP. 34. 10%4x7%. 
Elder & Co. 


Phebe Estelle Spalding. 
San Francisco: Paul 


This volume is simply but artistically bound 
and contains six photographs of famous women 
in painting and sculpture. Miss Spalding has 
written interesting interpretations of the photo- 
graphs. A delightful little book for children 
s Teddy Sunbeam, another Elder publication, 
price $1.00. 
terest and 


These stories will be sure to in- 
instruct as the familiar . objects 
about the house are quaintly personified and 
will strongly appeal to the children. The com- 
plete Cynics Calendar of Revised Wisdom is 
with us again for 1906 in the same bright and 
showy plaid garb with which we are familiar. 
There are, however, brand new cynicisms—the 
majority very clever. 

Fun for grown people may be found in the 
disguise of “A Child's Book of Abridged W1s- 
dom.” This collection of burlesque advice in 
catchy rhymes and jingles grotesquely illus- 
trated, will furnish much amusement. 


MATRIMONIAL Primer. V. B. Ames. 734x476. 
$1.50 net. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 


The Matrimymiar, Pyinver-issued by Paul Elder 


r Co, carmot Slain: the distinction of either 
humor. or clev erness. 

Tiss Res-Rémance Boox. 
30,..772x5%. $1.60 net. 
“dyin and Bombay: 
* G05: 

The preface of the book gives credit to Mrs. 


Lang for these beautful stories which she did 
out of old romances, the editing being the work 


of Andrew Lang. Which ever one may deserve 
the “lion’s share” of the authorship we welcome 
this charming collection of tales which are 
worthy the author from whom we have been 
accustomed, for many years, to expect the most 
beautiful of modern fairy tales. There is no 


danger of being forced to take the editor’s ad- 
vice: if we do not like one story to try an- 


other. From the moment we fell under the 
spell of William and the Werwolf there was 
not a doubt in our minds that every one of 
these classic romances must be read in regular 
order from beginning to end. A book of such 
rare literary merit, so exquisitely bound and 
illustrated is a valuable addition to young 
people’s libraries. 


Andrew Lang. pp. 
New York, Lon- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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DOUBLEDARLING AND THE DREAM SPINNER. 
Candace Wheeler. pp. 167. 814x534. $1.50. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 1905. 


A group of natural and charming stories by a 
writer whose experiences in kindergarten work 
have taught her just what to say to children. 
The covering alone is an inducement to open the 
pages and know more of the picturesque child 
adorning the outside of the book. The book is 
excellently illustrated by Dora Wheeler Keith. 


VERSES FOR JocK AND Joan. Helen Hay. Pic- 
tures. by Charlotte Harding. pp. 32. 1I2xII. 
$1.50. New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 


A charming collection of sunshiny verses for 
very little children expressed in language of 
a very little child. The opinions of a small 
boy are expressed in rhyme on such varied 
themes as Grandmas, bathing, the circus, police- 
men, cats, visitors, and dancing school. The 
author’s well known ability assures these 
little poems of being worthy a place upon the 
nursery shelf. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Charlotte Harding. 


Roman Socrety FrRoM Nero To Marcus 
Auretius, By Samuel Dill. Cloth Sug 
639. London: Macmillan & Co. gg 

It is within bounds to say that i 


publication of Friedlander’s Sit 
Roms (Leipzig, 1888) has so i 
volume on the social life of the 
produced. It does not cover tf 
Friedlander either in time or 


treatment, nor does it profess to Tagg 
haustive presentation of Roman fife i 


phases; but, within its chosen bounds, it is a 
genuine and welcome contribution to our liter- 
ature of this subject. ‘ 

The work is divided into four books. The 


first presents the dark side of Roman society 
under the suggestive caption, /nfesta virtwtibus 


tempora, and portrays the times under the “bad 
emperors” as reflected by Seneca and Tacitus, 


Juvenal, Martial and Petronius. We feel, as 
we read, the utter rottenness of Roman society, 
and wonder how the state could have lived out 
the century. 


But in the second book, whose title is Rara 
temporum felicitas, we find that, notwith- 


standing the undoubted corruption in high 
places and low alike, there was always a 


“saving remnant” of the good old Roman stock. 
It is a pleasure to turn from the pessimistic 


historian and the righteously indignant but 
ranting satirist to the quiet sanity of the 


younger Pliny, and to the humble but most 
illuminating testimony of the countless in- 
scriptions, and to gain from these a more hope- 
ful view of Roman life as a whole. In the 
words of Dill: “A book like the Caesars of 


Talk About Books 















Suetonius, concentrating attention on the life 
of the emperor and his immediate circle, js 
apt to suggest misleading conclusions as to 
the condition of society at large. The old 
Roman character, perhaps the strongest and 
oughest national character ever developed, 
was an enduring type, and its true home was in 
the atmosphere of quiet country places in 
northern or central Italy, where the round of 
rural labor and simple pleasures reproduced the 
environment in which it first took form.” The 
most illuminating chapters of the second 
book are those on “municipal life,” showing the 
state of society in the scores of Roman towns 
scattered throughout the empire, and on “The 
Colleges anu Plebian Life.” Here we are 
introduced to the life among the lowly wage 
earners and tradesmen, whose very existence 
was ignored by the nobles. The most valuable 
part of this chapter is its detailed picture of the 
workmen’s “Colleges,” corresponding roughly 
to the more modern guilds and trades-unions. 

The third and fourth books are devoted to 
a discussion of the philosophic and religious 
eliefs of the time. 


be of its excellent recapitulation and 
erizations of the works of the writers 
period under discussion, which, together 


F. J. M. 


Books Received 


Tue AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SysTeM. By 
Westel Woodbury Willoughby. pp. 318. 
4%4x7¥M. $1.25, net. New York: The Century 
Co. 


INCENSE OF SANDALWoop. By William L. Arm- 
strong. 4%4x10%4. $2.25, net. Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Baumgart Publishing Co. 

A TeacHer’s MaNnuaL or GerocraPHy. By 
Charles McMurry. pp. 107. 5%4x7%. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Vercitius. By Irving Bacheller. 
5x7%. $1.2qa New York: 
Brothers, 

Vittorio EMANUELE, Prince or PrepMont. By 
James Murmell. pp. 113. 434x7%. $ .75- 
Philadelphia: Franklin Printing Co. 

THE EssENTIALS OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 
By A. Howry Espenshade. pp. 387. 5x7. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

TWINKLING FINGERS AND SwayInc Ficures. By 
Clara J. Denton, Illustrated. pp. 117. 4347. 
$ .25. Chicago: T.S. Denison. . 

Lorna Doone. By Richard Doddridge Black- 
more. pp. 642 Illustrated. 4Y%4x5M%. 25 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


PP. 279. 
Harper & 
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Delicate Women | 
Dra tteclal elevates 


—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


Fabrics —= because Pearline 
cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
Without Rubbing. 

Women — because Pearline 
j makes coarse things Easily 
| washed by Delicate women 
and Delicate things Safely 
washed by Strong women. 














Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure 
to the spender. 











- 


AT LAST A PERFECT CALENDAR 


Pat Summer Work into Your Christmas Gift 



















A Daily Calendar designed for individual prepara 
tion by you or compiled by a g:oup of mutual friends 
under your direction 


You Go to Bed to Rest 


Quilted Mattress Pads will 
make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and 
baby’s bed ina perfect sani- 
tary condition. 

The cost is small, and when 
washed they are good as 
new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer 


v4 


Excelsior Quilting Co., 
15 Laight Street,- New York, N.Y 


Pate * 





Handsomely illuminated Back an 1 set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every 
rr nef ym plete, = lv to prepare, with ogr brochure 
ist How to Do 


ee 


Unlimited Possit mitie--2 terary, Artistic, Friend 
ly. Edward Bok says,*'! know of no present that has 
in it the possibility of more genuine pleasure 


Is there a member of your family away trom home 
A triend in a distant state or in Forsiga Lands? A 
friend in the Army or Navy 


A favorite Teacher or “lub President 

A “shut in” invalid frienc* 

A friend in any isolated place Look on Globes 
It's for you, Procure it now 









$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 
































es) [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Tel) the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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NATURE 
STUDY 


a2 
SPECIAL COURSE 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
JULIA E. ROGERS 


“‘Nature-Study is learning those 
things in Nature that are best 
worth knowing, to the end of do- 
ing those things that make life 
most worth living.” 

—Pror. C. F. Hopce. 





“Secrets lurk on all sides; there is news in every bush; what no 
’”9 
man ever saw before may the next moment be revealed to you. 
—JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


REQUIRED BOOKS 


Bound volume of Cornell Leaflets and Quarterlies. $1.50. 
Among Green Trees. Julia Ellen Rogers. $5.00. 

Bird Neighbors. Neltje Blanchan. $2.00. 

The Brook Book. Mary Rogers Miller. $1.35. 

Study Pamphlet with complete directions for worKh. $1.00. 


PLAN OF THE COURSE 


The lessons are arranged by months; so that 
the student may begin at any time and finish the 
work ina year. An effort has been made to leave 
out what is exceptional and local and to deal with 
things that are widely distributed and of general 
interest. 


THE READING 


This course is not primarily a reading course, 
though the required books are to be read with care. 
In these books will be found suggestions to be fol- 
lowed, observations to be made. Each of the 
books was written with the aim of leading the student out of doors, 
of establishing vital sympathetic contact between him and the natural 
world by which he is surrounded. 

ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO 


Dept. A.. CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 








Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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Crooked Spines Made Straight 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be 
relieved in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonder- 
ful anatomical appliance has been invented by a man who cured 
himself of Spinal Curvature. Its resultsare marvelous. It is nature's 
own method. The scientificand medical world is amazed at the 
work being effected. Noted physicians in prominent medical in- 
sti.utions and in private practice are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method re- 
lieves the pressure at the affected parts of the spine, the whole spine is in- 
vigorated and strengthened, all soreness taken out of the back, the carti- 
lage between the vertebra is made to expand, the contracted muscles are 
relaxed and the spine is straightened. There is bright hope for you, no 
matter how long you have suffered. We have «trong testimonials from every 
State inthe Union. The appliances are being sent all over the world. Each 
one is made to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. 
There is positively no inconvenieace in wearing, We guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund your money at the end of 30 days’ trial. Write for our 
pew book giving full information and references. PHILO BURT MPG. CO., 
131 20th St., Jamestown, N.Y 






















Don’t Leave Home 


Without one of our|J 


Emergency Sick 
and Accident 


NNEN’'S f2iun 
Cobteete TOILET 


Contains 24 articles , Paes 2 a OW 
most likely to be needed =~ W DEK 


in case of sickness or : 
Afositive Relief meee 


accident. rer 


CHAFING, aad 

SUNB _ ema 

“A little higher in price. perhaps, than worthless sabath 
stitetes, but a reason for it.’ Removes all odor of 

ranon. Delightful after Shaving. Sold mt 

a7 on receipt of 25¢. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. 





Size B4¢x4}¢xx6. 
THE AUTOIST, TRAVELER, RESORTER 


and any person liable to te sick or meet with accident 
should have cne. 










Price, $1,50. Express Charges Prepaid 


Large sizes for factories, etc., $7.00 and $4.00 
Canvassers wanted. 


The Accident Cabinet Co.. Kalamazoo, Mich 








FHFFHFFFFHE+ + +4H+++H +H OS 


Chautauqua 
Year Book 


Restores Eyesight 
SPECTACLES CAN BE ABANDONED 


“Actina,” a Wonderful Discovery That 
Cures Afflictions of the Eye Without 
Cutting or Drugging. 


Selected and edited by There is no need for cutting, drugging or probing the eye for the cure 
* = = A, mn of most forms ot disease, for a new system of treating afflictionsof the 
GRACE LEIGH DU NCAN eye has been discovered, whereby all torturous methods are eliminated. 


There is no risk or experimenting. as 
hundreds of people have been cured of 
failing eyesight, cataracts. granulated lids 
and other afflictions of the eye through 
this grand discovery, when specialists, they 
state, termed the cases incurable 


Introduction by 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


4 


Gen. Alexander Hamilton, of Tarrytown 





on the-Hudson, N. Y., highly recommends 

“Actina. 

S thi 
ome ing Rev. G. Brunner, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn. writes: ** So far your Actina has done me good. and my eyesight 
! . is greatly improved, and I have good hope that, by continuing, my eye- 
or ver ay in sight will be restored 
Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline, Kan., writes: “* Mv tonest opinion of 
Actina is that it is one of the most marvelous discoveries of the age. It 
h y cured my eyes, and cured my wite of asthma 

eC ear Louis Meyer, 93 Herman St., Rochester, N. Y., writes: ‘“**Actina’ has 
effected a wonderful cure in my wife's case, curing her of a severe eye 


trouble, and I would not be without it.” 

Mr. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: “‘Actina’ has removed cata 
racts from both my eyes. I cen read well without my glasses; am 
sixty-five years old 


4 


Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: “I should have been blind 
Price $1.00, postpaid. had I not used ‘Actina.’”’ 
Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on application. ‘Actina 


is purely a home treatment and self-administered by the patient, and is 
sent on trial, postpaid. If you will send your name and address to the 
New York & London Electric Association, Dept. 22B, 929 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, absolutely free, a valuable book 


$4444 44444 + + $4444 44+ HH + +> --Prof. Wilson's Treatise on Disease 
Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Chautuaqua Press, Chautuaqua, N. Y. 
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RUSSIA 











For the study of Russia The Chautauqua Press has issued incomparably the most com- 


plete courses ever published in the United States. 


invaluable for reliable information. 


Saxon and Slav 


Illustrated. 
By Freperic AusTIn OGG. 


British Imperial Foundations. 

The Making of Greater Britain. 

The Rise of the Russian Nation. 

Russia’s Quest of the Pacific. 

England and Russia in the Politics of Europe. 
The Eastern Question. 

The Danger Line in Western Asia. 

The Lion and the Bear in the Far East. 

Two Imperial Creations: A Comparison. 

The Civilization Battle. 


A Survey of Russian 
Literature 


By Isapet F. Hapcoop. 


Author of ‘‘Russian Rambles,” translator of 
Tolstoy, Turginieff, etc. 


The best brief history of Russian litera- | 
ture printed in English, containing transla- 
tions from Russian Masterpieces. 





Price, $1.00 
Programs for Clubs. 


Clubs and individuals will find it 


A Reading Journey 
fa . 
Through Russia 
Profusely Illustrated. 
The Polish Threshold of Russia. 
. Van Norman. 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire—from 
Kieff to Odessa. By Isabel F. Hapgood, 
author of “‘Russian Rambles.” 

The Crimea and the Caucasus. By George 
Frederick Wright, author of “Asiatic 
Russia.” 

Up the Velga. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 

Russia’s Holy City. By Edmund Noble, 
author of “The Russian Revolt,” etc. 

A b ha ee Home. By Edward J. 


By Louis 


The Capital of All the Russias. By Edmund 


Noble. 


Western Siberia and Turkestan. By George 
Frederick Wright. 
Eastern Siberia and Manchuria. By George 


Frederick Wright. 


‘Indexed Pocket Map Russia 


21 x 28, handsomely printed in colors, with 
index of cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 


Price, 20c. Postpaid. 


Topics for Papers and Discussions. 


Bibliographical References to the Best Material Published in Books and Magazines. 


Combination Offer 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN series, containing Saxon and Slav in Reading Journey 


Map of Russia......... 
Survey of Russian Lissentase 


All Three for $3.00 


CHAUTAUQUA SPECIAL COURSE PAMPHLET ON RUSSIAN 


HISTORY AND 


LITERATURE 


Prepared by Isanex F. Hapcoop 
A study pamphlet of seventy-two pages with very full and discriminating bibliographies. 


Price, $1.00 





THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


CHAUTAUQUDA, NEW YORK 











Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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HAD YOUR VACATION YET ? 


Take a few days off and visit some of the many interesting Summer Resorts 
along the line of the 


Nickel Plate Road. 


Excellent Train Service 
At Lowest Rates. 
Superb Dining Cars and Luxurious Sleeping Cars. 


For Fall information regarding rates, routes, connections, etc., call on agent or address 
C. A. ASTERLIN - D. P. A., 807 State Street, Erie, Pa 





























THE NEW GRAND YOU WILL WANT 
BROADWAY AND 31ST ST., NEW YORK 
500 G ntl : 
Rooms nen : The 
300 + Restaur . 
- vm | |Gnautauquan Daily 
Rooms Room 
ee Prices, FOR 1906 
European | Ladies’ ‘ 
Plan Recep- * A Newspaper that‘is really a 
Seite Magazine 
Cuisine F | Room on 
Uner- | Floor ¢ 
celled aac SEE PAGE ADVERTISEMENT 
Cable Address: ““GRANOTEL” 











: SEND FOR BOORLET 
Rates Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath 
$1.50 Per Day and Upwards 
GEO. F. HURLBERT, Pres. 

THE HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. 


Also THE NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN, N.Y.) ~ CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Post Cards 


12 for 25 cents 

















“Defect” | WHAT BETTER GAN YOU WISH ? 





YOU CAN NOW, ERFECT 
BY USE OF THE AMPHLET 
; ae RESERVER 


Bind The Chautauquan at Trifling Cost. 
N the shelf it looks just like a book; holds one number or a vol- 
ume; as simple as tying a shoe. See it at News, Books or 


Stationery Dealers—ask them to get it—or write to THE CHauTav- 
QUAN, Chautaqua, New York. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE, 1906-1907 





The English Government by Thomas 
F. Moran, Purdue University. 


Contents: 


The general nature of 
the English Government. 
The Succession to the 
Throne and the Corona- 
tion. The Royal Preroga- 
tive. The Origin and Early 
Development of the Cab- 
inet. The Composition of 
the Cabinet. The Funda- 
mental Principles of the 
Cabinet. Miscellaneous 
Provisions Relating to the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet’s Re- 
sponsibility to Parliament. 
The Cabinet in Parliament. 
The Origin, Composition, 
and. Functions of the 
House of Lords. The Pro- 
- posed Reform in the House 
of Lords. The Origin, Development and Com- 
position of the House of Commons. The 
Regulations, Procedure, and Personnel of the 
House of Commons. The Sovereignty, Priv- 
ileges, and Procedure of Parliament. Impres- 
sions of Parliament. Bibliographical Note. 
369 pages. 





What is ShaKespeare? An Introduc- 
tion to the Great Plays, by L. A. 
Sherman, University of Nebraska. 


Contents: 


What is Shakespeare? 

Detailed Studies of 
Plays: The 
Winter’s Tale, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Dramatic Art 
of Macbeth. 


Cymbeline, 


Shakespeare the Man. 

Groupings of the Plays. 

Personal Study of the 
Plays. 

Outline Questions. 


387 pages. 





. UL 





ENGLISH YEAR 


REQUIRED BOOKS 


Literary Leaders of Modern England, 
by Wm. J. Dawson, London, Eng. 


Contents: 


William Wordsworth. 
The Connection between 
Wordsworth’s Life and 
His Poetry. View of 
Nature and Man. Patriotic 
and Political Poems. Per- 
sonal Characteristics. Con- 


cluding Survey. Lord 
Tennyson—General Char- 
acteristics. Tennyson’s 
Treatment of Nature. 
Love and Woman. View 
of Life and Society. Idylls 
and the “Idylls of the 
King.” “In Memoriam.” 


Robert Browning. Philos- 
ophy of Life. The Spirit 
of Browning’s Religion. 
Attitude to Christianity— 
Concluding Survey. Thomas 
Carlyle. Carlyle’s Teaching. John Ruskin 
The Teaching of Ruskin. Ruskin’s Ideal of 
Women. Selections from Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Carlyle and Ruskin. 
288 pages. 





Rational Living, by Henry Churchill 
Hing, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Contents: 


Introduction—The Four 
Great Inferences from 
Modern Psychology. 

I. The Complexity of 
Life: The Multiplicity and 
Intricacy of Relations. 

II. The Unity of Man. 
—The Unity of Mind and 
Body. Suggestions for 
Living. 

The Central Im- 
portance of Will and Ac- 
tion. Suggestions for Liv- 


ing 
IV. The Concreteness 
of the Real—The Inter-re- 
latedness of All.— The 
Psychological Evidence, 
Confirmed by the History 
of Thought. Suggestions for Living 
290 pages. 











CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
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CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE, 1906-1907 





ENGLISH YEAR 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN SERIES 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN is a monthly illustrated 
“magazine of things worth while.” By originating 
special magazine methods for popular education 
through reading, it occupies a unique position of 
distinctive value among periodicals in the United 
States. Entering upon its 44th volume in September, 
1906, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will emphasize anew, both 
in form and contents, its capacity to meet the wants 
of discriminating modern readers. 

“Imperial England,” the leading series, strikes 
the keynote of the contents of the magazine for the 
reading year. It goes without saying that the ex- 
pansion of the British Empire is a subject of world- 
wide import in our day. Professor Cecil Fairfield 
Lavell, a p»pular lecturer-teacher, formerly of the 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and an adept at interpreting history in terms of 


o 





CECIL ¥. LAVELL. human interest, is preparing this series. The scope 
of the articles is indicated by their titles: The Be- 
Bates College. ginning of England’s Sea-Power; The Opening of 


the East; The Great Duel with France; Pioneers of 

Empire: Clive and Hastings; Cook and Phillips; 
David Livingstone; The Dominion of Canada; The Road to the East; 
Perils and Rewards of Empire. 

Another leading feature will be “A Reading Journey in English 
Counties” (continuing the famous Chautauqua series of Reading Journeys 
or travel studies). An imaginary illustrated tour of western counties of 
England, “the lake country,” Shakespeare’s home, the Arthurian and 
Lorna Doone counties, picturesque Cornwall, etc. Cumberland and West- 
moreland, Lancashire and Cheshire, Staffordshire and Shropshire; War- 
wick and Oxford; Hereford and Worcestershire; Monmouth and Glou- 
cester, Somerset and Devonshire, and Cornwall, will be included in the 
journey. Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley has gone abroad (accomnanied 
by Katherine Coman) to take this tour, write and illustrate this Reading 
Journey. 

English Men of Fame, character sketches of English men of art, 
science and philanthropy, will present popular biographies of celebrated 
personalities. 

The three series listed above will form a required part of the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading Course for the English year 1906-07. 

Around these subjects a wealth of correlated topics will be grouped: 

English Social Experiments. 

Library Shelf of Supplementary Readings. 

. Highways and Byways editorials relating to topics of the “English 
ear. 

C. L. S. C. Round Table with programs and outlnes for readers of the 
Chautauqua Course. 

Talk About Books, particularly on English subjects. 

Bibliographies and references to current literature, etc., etc. 

It is never possible to announce complete magazine plans in advance; 
a wide awake publication is necessarily an opportunist in the best sense 
from month to month. The point to bear in mind is that adapting itself 
thoroughly to the conditions of our day and generation, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN is “the magazine of system in reading.” 
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Reading 
Journey 


Through 
Korea 


Rey. Arthur Judson Brown, D. D. 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, New York. 
Author of ‘“‘The New Era in the Philip- 
pines,’’ ‘‘New Forces in Old China.”’ 


THE EMPEROR OF KOREA 


CONTENTS 
Sketch Map of Korea Seoul 
Introductory A Tour of the Interior 
The Gateways of Korea Pyeng Yang and Beyond 
The People The Japanese in Korea 
The Emperor and the Gov- The Russo-Japanese War 
ernment Why the Japanese Hate the 
Religion Russians 





Missionary Work 


Supplemented by Bibliography, Review Questions 
and Reading Club Programs. Fully Illustrated. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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$1.00 For Summer Reading $1.00 


What better use can you make of ONE DOLLAR than to send it for a THREE 
MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE LIVING AGE ? 

For that sum, you can receive EACH WEEK FOR THIRTEEN WEEKS Sixty-Four 

. Pages of the best possible contemporary reading, comprising articles carefully select- 
ed and reprinted without abridgment from more than thirty of the leading English 
periodicals. The subscription price of these periodicals is more than $175.00 a year. 
But you may have the best of their contents for three months,—more than 800 pages— 
for the small sum named. You may begin the subscription with any number, and the 
magazine will follow you every week to your summer address. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to choose from, THE LIVING 
AGE is able to present A MORE BRILLIANT ARRAY OF CONTRIBUTIONS rep- 
resenting A MORE DISTINGUISHED LIST OF WRITERS than is possible to any 
other single magazine, English or American. THE LIVING AGE ignores no subject 
of contemporary human interest. Readers who want discussions of the weightiest 
subjects, and readers who want bright social and literary essays or the cleverest things 
from Punch, will find what they want in The Living Age. The magazine gives 
special attention to international affairs and CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUS- 
SION, and its weekly publication enables it to present contributions on these subjects 
while they are still fresh in the public mind. The Living Age looks back over a long 
past of SIXTY-TWO YEARS, during which it has not missed a single weekly issue: 
but its chief business is WITH THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. With all its 
other attractious it prints the best SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES and THE BEST 
VERSE. Specimen copies will te sent free on application. The regular sabscription 
price is SIX DOLLARS A YEAR ,—52 numbers and more than 3,300 pages. 


The Living Age Co., 


6 Beacon St., BOSTON 


























A NEW EDITION 


Picture Work | | Chautauquans 


BY WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D. 
President of Teachers’ College, New York. 





Mailed, postpaid, upon re- who are in need 


ceipt of price, 30 cents. | of 


The title does not suggest the true character 
of this book. In it the author brings tothe tired, 
half discouraged mother or Sunday-School 


e a 

teacher new ideas and inspiration. 
Pedagogy is too heavy a word for the bright 
thoughts, new suggestions aud methods it con- 
tains: yet in his personal experiences the au- 
thor found the necessity for and urges the use ‘Riera | a RR rmIRME EEE 
of illustrative stories, anecdotes, pictures, plans 
and models along lines fundamental in present- 
day theories of teaching. 

eachers and mothers will find it full of 
practical wisdom as to ‘ways and means”’ of 


catching and holding the attention and interest will receive prompt service 
“the restless, wide-awake, active, intense, in- 

genious irrepressible boy,” and of that boy’s by sending their 

sister, who sometimes is an even greater prob- ’ 

am. orders to 


Read It Every Mother and 


Sunday-School Teacher. ™ 

30 CENTS, POSTPAID The Chautauqua Print Shop, 
THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Chautauqua, New York. 
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A REARING JOURNEY 


What you ought to see if you go there. 
What was worth while seeing if you have been there, 


a 
2 ee 
EX 


Unique, Helpful, ‘Timely. 


series of articles in the popular and practical form 
of the famous Chautauqua Reading Journeys, ac- 
companied by Bibliographies, Outlines and Pro- 
grams for Club Study. 


+d 

- 
F+ The History, Art, Occupations, Literature and 
Life of the Japanese people form a most delightful 


Kyoto: The Heart of Old Japan, 


From Kyoto to Kamakura, Tokyo, The Provinces, 


The Hokkaido and Back to Kobe, 
The Southern Islands and Formosa. 


The above six chapters, 
profusely illustrated, constitute a special number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Single Copy, 25 cents. 


GET SOME FRIENDS TO JOIN YOU 
AND SPEND A FEW WEEKS WITH 
THE MIKADO AND HIS PEOPLE. 


C. L. 8. C. Readers should send 50c. additional for memoranda, which will entitle them to a seal 
when work is completed. 


SEND ORDERS TO 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 
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THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS : 


are more attractive than ever 
this season. The New York Cen- 
tral Lines Four-Track Series 
No. 10, “The St. Lawrence Riv- 
er from the Thousand Islands to 
the «‘Saguenay” contains the fin- 
est map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, 
on receipt of a two cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
General Advertising Department, 
Room 88, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. THE 





‘‘AMERICA’S GREATESTRAILROAD”’ 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


0. F. DALY 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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UGS 


“The Life and Times of 
ANDREW JACKSON” 


by 
Thomas E. Watson 


Author of ‘“ The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson,’ 
“The Story of France” and “Life of Napoleon ;” 
candidate for Vice-President of the United States. 





former 








Mr. Watson has established his place among the ablest 
historians of the present, yet he is unique in presenting 
history from the viewpoint of the common people and in 
such manner that the common people of today, as well 
as the scholar and specialist, can realize it. Most 
histories overestimate the part played by New 
England and minimize the equally important accom- 
plishment and influence of the West and South. Mr. 
Watson restores the just balance. His force, diligence 
in research and gift of expression make his work not 
only valuable but as interesting as fiction. 


NOW RUNNING SERIALLY IN 


WATSON’S MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine with a purpose back of it.” Stories, 


poetry, special articles, Editorials by Thomas E, Watson. 
160 pages. 


121 W. 42 St, NEW YORK. 15cacopy. $1.50 a year. 


mp ae — 
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US 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 





““ THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA” 


only 137 miles from Cleveland, 138 miles from Pittsburg and 
i25 miles trom Buffalo. A beautiful village, whose mineral 
waters are magical in their effect. This pretty spot is located in 
the picturesque Venango Valley and the panorama of scenery is 
very fascinating. There are a number of fine hotels and home- 
like boarding houses. The rates are very reasonable and it is a 
lovely spot to spend a few days where rest and pure air, com- 
bined with the health-giving waters, the baths, and good food 
keep one from growing old and make the cheeks red. There 
are pleasant drives and interesting walks. If you are tired or 
run down and need rest or a change of surroundings, don’t drug 
yourself but try good old nature with her hills and valleys, pure, 
bracing air and health-giving waters—spend a few days: at Cam- 
bridge Springs. The Erie Railroad will make you special 
excursion rates—a parlor car seat is only fifty cents from Cleve- 
land or Pittsburg to Cambridge Springs. The leading hotels are 
the Rider, Riverside, Bartlett, Kelly, DeVita, New American, 
Shady Lawn, Highland, Todd, Sanitarium, Orchard Croft, Hotel 
Graff, Quay Cottage, Maple Shade Inn, and a great many cot- 
tages, each of the latter accommodating from 10 to 40 people, at 
very reasonable rates. Address for guides and other information 
with interesting reading matter, Jas. D. Brown, 825 Garfield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

If you should makea trip over the Erie this year, speak 
to the “‘ Erie’’ conductor. Tell him you want to stop off at 
Cambridge Springs. You won't regret it. Excursion tickets 


are on sale from many cities and towns throughout the country. 


PX 
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The School Question? 





Some Observations Which May 
Help You Decide It. 


The selection of a school is an important and oft-times per- 

plexing problem. involving many considerations; location, 

climate, environment, social and religious advantages, equipment, faculty, 
discipline, etc. The personal capability of the student, his individual influ- 
ence, social prefermant, and degree of usefulness through life are all 


involved in the question. 


It'is' plain that the selection of a school ought not to rest upon uncertain 
information, an oft-seen advertisement, the word of a student or the recom- 
mendation of a biased or uninformed person. In the presence of the 
advantages set out with a wealth of detail in catalogues by the many good 
schools, one may well become bewildered and wish for expert and disinter- 


ested counsel. 


To get the student into the right school without charging anything 
is the purpose and function of THE AGENCY. It is maintained by the co-op- 
eration of the schools, its services cover all the desirable colleges and 
schools of every kind so that you have the choice of not two or three but of 


ALL the schools meeting requirements you designate. 


In consulting THE AGENCY state kind of school, location preferred, ex- 
pense limit, previous education and particular needs of the student. For any 


service rendered you, there will be no fee or charge of any kind. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


4} PARK ROW 1032-6 TRIBUNE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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===NEW ILLUSTRATED== 
HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 











Entitled 


“A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua” 


By FRANK CHAPIN Bray, Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Introduction by 
Bishop JoHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution. 


An Institutional Town 2 A Clearing House of Ideas @ 
Vacation School for the Whole Family 2 Summer City inthe 
Woods 2 World Famous Platform 2 Pioneer Summer 
School 2 Educational Idea Experiment Station @School 
for Out-of-School People 2 “‘The Most American Thing in 
America,’’ said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua System 
of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illustrated 
by charts and photographs, so that the significance of Chau- 
tauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood. 112 pages, 7x9. 114 illustrations. Leaf design 
cover. 

“Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Souvenir’’—Review of Reviews. 


“The book to many readers, to whom Chautauqua is merely now a name, will become an 
illuminating guide, giving a comprehensive and positive knowledge of the physical and philo- 
sophie features of one of America’s greatest educative institutions.’"—Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘An authentic history of this great movement for the spread of education has long been 
needed, not only to correct the wide-spread impression that the Assembly was but a magnified 
and protracted camp-meeting, but to give an adequate idea of its far-reaching scope and influence.”’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The Reading Journey will be dear to the veteran Chautauquan and it will also be a stimulus 
to dreams and desires among many who have hitherto but dimly realized how life may be enriched by 
association with this great movement.’ —Union Gospel News. 


Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and com- 
plete volume on Chautauqua, Price, $1.00, Postage, 10 cts. 
Order from 








CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
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Easiest-Reading Bible 


The mere reader of the Bible, even though intelligent and 
religious, will miss much of the precious truth that lies hidden 
under the mass of matter which to many appear unconnected. 
In the « International ”’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular lecturer and 
preacher on Bible themes, has evolved a new plan of indexing 
and marking that makes Bible reading not only easy but ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 

By means of red lines under the wording and along the mar- 
gin Dr. Hurlbut has tied together in one harmonious whole 
each important topic. 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


are arranged on this plan. 
The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special class, but 
for all who read the Scriptures. 















































Prominent People’s Opinions of the Christian Worker's Bible : 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful and complete work 
that has just been issued from your press—* International Christian Workers’ Bible ” 
T have already made sufficient examination of it to prove that it 1s an advance of anything 
hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for Christian Workers. 
LYMAN ABBOTT: I think this edition will be valuable to Christian Workers in their 
endeavor tu get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual themes directly and immedi- 
ately, and not through the medium of commentaries and theological treatises. | 
REV. ALBERT G. LAWSON, Newark, N. J.: Your Christian Workers’ Bible pleases me 
greatly. It is as superb in its peekcity as it is admirable in its adaptability to all who would 
lead a child to Christ or train a Christian for personal service. 
REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., LL.D., Sufi. Sabbath School Training, Presbyterian Board 
Sunday-School Work: 1 have long desired a copy of the Bible properly marked. For the want 
of time and on account of the pressure of duties I have not been able to mark the entire Scriptures, 
nor had I decided upon the principles that should guide in the marking of Bible passages, nor were 
the implements of marking always ready tohand. But here in this beautiful “ International” Chris- 
tian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures 
accurately and tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking 

I have known Rev Doctor Jesse Lyman Hurlbut many years. No minister is better fitted to do 
this work than he. Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those passages which treat 
of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this general theme into classes. 

I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it com- 
plete in every instance 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great temple of the Bible, and they are reliable 
This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath-school teachers, to all Y. M_C. A. members, and also to the 
members of the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible readers 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, with 
overlapping edges and ends; round corners, gold edges with red underneath. 
Size of page, 814 x 5 inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type, on fine dull 
finish paper. 

Published at $4.75, but for quick introduction and for a limited 
time we offer it at the Special Price of $2.50. 































Cut out the coupon op- 
posite and mail to-day INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS O 
and The Christian Work- 1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 
ers’ Bible will be sent, Please send, without charge, THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE. 
charge prepaid, for ex- I will remit $2.50 or return same in 5 days at your expense. 
amination. If it comes 
up to expectations, remit OE ee a ae ee 
$2.50. If not, return by 
express at our expense ited sctciad dates snthsienS tehihatiince “octendaeliv belies ia iidsiswieonsiil : 
within 5 days. It you want this Bible with our Patent Thumb Index change price 
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The Newest and Best in Biblical Literature Complete for 25 Cents 





By Shailer Mathews, D. D. 


D f Divinity School, University of | g 
IVorld Today, Author of “The Social Teaching of 
tory of New Testament Times in Palestine,” C 
on “The French Revolution,” “The Messianic Hope in 
Testament,” etc 


“Ey 
* book 


4 
the New 


“2 


Fresh from another personal tour of the Holy Land Professor Mat! 
ews gives a vivid picture of Palestine of the present day as seen by a 
vout scholar, an experienced teacher and a modern American editor 


result is an 
Incomparable Aid and Incentive to Bible Study. 


The Land is inseparable from the Book for intelligent 
articles tell what is worth seeing and why. The combination « 
illustrations reproduces an actual tour to the imagination of the 
home, and to those who have traveled over the ground the articles will 
be doubly valuable 


A Remarkable Collection of Illustrations 


makes this one of the most attractive of the famous Chautauq 
ing Jourhey” series. Chautauqua readers are familiar with 
Mathews’ clear and vigorous style of writing. His titles in the “Reading 
Journey Through Palestine” are 
GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 
JERUSALEM 
ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM 
FROM JERUSALEM TO GALILE! 
THE SEA OF GALILEEF 
FROM GALILEE TO BEIRUT 


g 
and programs for class and club study of Palestine, map 
for the home student accompany this Reading Journe 


Authoritative bibliographies for reference and more ext 








Order from 
The Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, New York. 























BOOKS READY 


THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME 
READING COURSE 1906-07 


ENGLISH YEAR, No. 6 


The 28th C. L. S. C. Year 





The Chi maroee Home Reading Faculty for this year consists of 
President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 
Professor T homas Francis Moran of Purdue Univ ersity 
Professor L. A. Sherman.of University of Nebraska 
Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell of Trinity College, (formerly of Univer- 
sity Extension Society) 
William J. Dawson of London, and others. 


cae SUBJECTS 


1. The English Government....................... -M 
volution and actual workings of the English System con- 
cretely compared with the American System. 
2. What is Shakespeare? -» Sherman $1.00 
Typical Plays interpreted: Introduction to the Great Plays. 
3. Literary Leaders of Modern England mm $1.0¢ 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin. 
4- Rational Living... sid iad wingban Mie sadn aek ote 
Modern Psychology Applied to Everyday Life. 
5. In The Chautauquan Magazine ne: Darks wedenlae 
Imperial England - - 
The Expansion of the British Empire. 
A Reading Journey in Noted English Counties. 
Travel Articles in the England of Today. 
English Men of Fame. 
Character Sketches of Men of Art, Science and 
Philanthropy. 
Library Shelf of supplementary Readings—Round Table 
with programs and outlines for readers—Highways and 


Byways editorials relating to topics of the year, bibliog- 
phies, etc. 














6. English Year Membership Book. 
Helps and Hints for Home Study 


TERMS ; 

Reduced Price for Complete Course above, postpaid, cash 
with order. sGanoe 4esmedecee Soesuste coecee . $5.00 
Any part or parts of the above Course will be sent separa ly as wante aid, for 


1¢ price opposite each title in the list, for cash with order. The jetinped cabsanolios oie 
to orders for the complete Course cash with order. 


CHECK WHAT YOU ORDER. COMPLETE COURSE OR I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Name 





Dp Hoe 
rostome 


County 
ORDER FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 



































